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Some Aspects of the Gultiira! Life of the Khasas 
of the cis- Himalayan Region. 

By D. N. Majumdas. 

{Gommumoatedhy Dr. B. S. Quha.) 


Intbodfction. ■ 

Oyof a great area of the Himalayan region^ both trails - 
Himalayan and cis-Himalayan, it is customary for a man to 
share his wife or wives with his brothers. This is known as 
fraternal polyandry as distingnished from the matriarchal 
polyandry that used to be commonly practised in Malabar where 
the husbands of a woman were not necessarily related to one 
another. In fraternal polyandry, the wife comes to live with 
the group of husbands ; in the matriarchal form, she remains in 
her own house, the husbands come to live by turn as visitors. 
Property under the fraternal type of polyandry passes from 
father to son, in the matriarchal type, the woman owns it and 
passes it on to successors in the uterine line. Polyandiy appears 
to have been a widely practised form of marital relationship, 
and though some authorities tried to nail down polyandry to 
the name plates of non-Aryan, Tibetan or Dravidian tribes or 
castes, there is no doubt that Indo-Aryans and their progenitors 
did preserve this institution, within limits, and today, the 
various Iiido- Aryan tribes living in the region of Turkestan, 
Hindukiish .and the cis-Himalayan ‘area are definitely 'poly- 
androus. Whether polyandry is a racial, trait or not, today 
it is a system ' of marriage affecting the lives of a.t least . 30 
millions of people. 

The Himalayan region contains three important ethnic 
groups, which have mixed in varying proportions to produce 
the,, many types and, groups that. one meets in these parts. 
These comprise, as it were, three bands of ethnic formations.. 
The . highest altitudes are inhabited .by the Mongoloid races 
whose nomadic incursions into the south, south-east and south- 
west have co.ntributed to ‘ yellow ’ mfusion among the descendants 
of .the Indo-Aryaii immigrants in these- parts. , The advance of the 
Iiido- Aryans, into the Punjab was 'marked by successive waves 
of, ..immigration. They were, first established in the sub-,- 
Himalayan' districts of the Punjab. The plain of the five rivers 
must then have,, been, dense Jungle, interspersed with' large 
marshy areas. On , reaching, the plain, -.the ■ immigrants could 
have turned.iii two Directions,, either east along the, north of the 
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plain , or southwards along the Baluchistan border. They 
probably followed both these ways. As a knowledge of agricul- 
ture was not unknown to these immigrants, some of them 
naturally chose the foot-hills to which they had been accustomed 
while in Turkestan. The penetration of the various Indo-Aryan 
hordes into the hills and inaccessible tracts may also be due to 
the fact that the earlier immigrants came in conflict with th^ 
incoming hordes who. drove them from their original settlements, 
and the former had to take shelter m distant hills and were given 
the most opprobious epithets. The aboriginal population which 
is Austric or pre-Dravidiaii is represented by the Dom, a generic 
name which also includes many artisan castes most of wbich are 
hybrids being offshoots of mixed marriages between the Indo- 
Aryan invaders and the aboriginal races. The Indo-Aryan immi- 
grants who still dwell in their original settlements may have 
maintained their racial purity, but those of them that have 
wandered away from their home and have penetrated into secure 
asylums in the hills and forests have not, though as a result of 
their settlement among inferior races they established their 
cultural dommance over the latter. Consequently, the highland 
regions of the Himalayas form even today a residual island 
which still preserves social customs that once had probably a 
more extensive distribution. 

The ^Khasas’ or the ^Khasiyas’ who constitute the high 
caste people of the cis-Himalayan region are either Rajput or 
Brahmin, though intermarriage between them has not been 
barred by the mles of caste endogamy. The artisan castes are 
recruited from the Dorns whom the Khasas brought with them 
or subjugated. The Rajputs and Brahmins have freely mixed 
with immigrant people but have preserved themselves from 
contamination by the infiltration of Dom blood by strict pro- 
hibition of marriage with the artisan castes. The latter are 
decidedly of inferior social status and looked down upon by the 
Khasas as such. There has been some infusion of Mongoloid 
blood among the Kkasas but it has not occurred to any 
appreciable extent in Jaunsar-Bawar. It is found in Gharwal 
and adjoining States and is probably due to Tibetan influence. 

The Khasas are usually taU, handsome, fair (rosy or sallow 
white) complexioned, possess long heads, vertical forehead, fine or 
leptorhiue noses, hazel eyes with a sprinkling of blue, curly 
hair and other features wellcut and proportioned. The women 
are also comparatively taU, slender and graceful, of a very 
attractive appearance and extremely jovial disposition. There 
is little difference in physical features between Khas-Brahmins 
and Khas-Rajputs, and intermarriage must have taken place 
and does take place even today. The mean stature of 100 
Khas-Brahmins is 163*3 cms. and that for 100 Khas-Rajputs 
is 162*4. The mean cephalic indices are 7T33 and 71*60 respec- 
tively. The nasal index (luean) for 100 Khas-Brahmins is 66*29^ 
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that for the Khas-Rajputs is 67-25. As the results of anthropo- 
metric measurements of the Khasas will be published separatety, 
further details will not be given here. The Khasas are conscious 
of their superior lineage, for they affiliate themselves to the 
Pandavas of the Mahabharata fame and are indeed proud of 
their polyandrous custom, as they say it was the usual practice 
among tlioir progenitors, the Pandavas. 

There is ample evidence of the physical similarity of the 
Khasas with the Kasmiras and there is remarkable similarity of 
the Khasa family law with the Punjab customary law, notably 
with customary law in the Kangra hills. The reference to Khasas 
along with the Kulutas (residents of Kulu), Tanganas and the 
Kasmiras in the Brihat Samhita, and of the occupation of 
Madhyadesha by the Khasas and the Sakas in the Visnu Parana, 
Hari Vamsa and in the Mahabharata go to prove the antiquity 
of the Khasas. The Khasas most probably occupied various 
parts of northern India in prehistoric times, and there is some 
truth in the statement that they occupied large areas from 
Kashmii' to Nepal. The fact that the Khasas are described in 
the Mahabharata (Drona Parva) as having arrived from diverse 
realms corroborates the above hypothesis, Manu refers to the 
Yavanas several times m his code of laws along with the Sakas, 
Kambojas and other rude tribes on the borders of India. In 
one place (X. 43 and 44) he writes as follows: ‘The following 
races of Kshatriyas by their omission of holy rites and by seeing 
no Brahmins, have sunk among men to the lowest of the four 
classes: viz., Paundrakas, Odras, Dravidas, Kambojas, Yavanas, 
and 6akas; Paradas, Pahlavas, Chinas, Kiratas, Daradas and 
Ediasas’. These are ail described as Basyus or wild people 
who were descendants of the four original castes, mixing pfo- 
miscuousiy wdth one another and neglecting their religious 
observances (Book X. w. 12 to 24). In the Mahabharata it is 
said that these tribes of Kshatriyas have become Vrishalas from 
seeing no Brahmanas (Muir’s Sanskrit texts, 2nd Edition, I, 
p. 482). 

The ELhasi clans of Assam are not related to the Kiiasas 
of these parts, for the physical features of the two groups 
differ considerably and unless we suppose a large scale mix- 
ture of the Khasas with the Mongoloid tribes of Assam, 
the Mongoloid features found among the Kdiasis and absent 
among the KEasas are difficult to explain. The Khasas probably 
represent the eastern outpost of Indo-Aryan penetration in the 
cis-Himalayan region. A. C. Turner wTiting about the lOiasas 
(Census Reports, VoL I, pt. Ill, p. 24) quotes relevant evidence 
to prove that the occupation of the Khasas took place long 
before the Christian era. 

I propose to describe below the oidture pattern of the 
Khasas or Khasiyas of the cis-Himalayan region. For purposes 
of intensive investigation, I have confined my study to Jaunsar- 
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Bawar ill the Dehra Dun District, though my observations apply 
equally to other parts of this culture area. 

The Physical and Economic Geography of Jaunsar-Bawar, 

The district of Dehra Dun which occupies the northern- 
most part of the Meerut Division in the United Provinces, lies 
between 77° 35' and 78° 20' east longitude and 29° 57' and 31° 2' 
north latitude and has an area of 1,193 square miles, 
Geographically the district is divided into two regions — ^the Dun 
proper, which is an open vaUey enclosed by the Siwalik hills, and 
the outer scrap of the Himalayas, and the hill Pergannah of 
Jaunsar-Bawar which is the hill appanage of the Dun. The 
latter is a roughly oval tract of hilly country with its major 



axis lying north and south. The boundaries of these two tracts, 
viz., the Dun proper and Jaunsar-Bawar, are sufficiently clear 
and well marked. The Dun valley is enclosed within the 
Himalayan range, the Siwalik hills and the rivers Ganges and 
Jumna. The river Tons sweeps round Jaunsar-Bawar from the 
north and finally with a ‘course trending the main south joins 
the Jumna near Kalsi’. To the north and east of Jaunsar- 
Bawar lie the States of Tehri, Jubal and Sirmoor, and to the 
south lies the Dun valley. For administrative purposes, Jaunsar- 
Bawar is included in the Chakrata sub-division of the Dehra Dun 
district. The whole of this tract is rugged and full of precipitous 
mountains with little level ground. There are many tall peaks 
varying in height from 5,000 to 12,000 ft. and some of these give 
off ridges, which ‘suddenly descend to dark chasm'. The rocks 
are mostly of lime-stone which account for the irregular and 
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massive formations. There are many ravines, some bare, some 
wooded, while the valleys are covered with fine grass enabling 
herds of buffaloes to live and multiply and supply milk for the 
ghee industry. 

Jaunsar-Bawar contains large tracts of forest area and 
numberless hills densely covered with tall trees and thick 
vegetation. Few villages are found in these hills as land for 
agriculture is not available, the declivity of the slopes being too 
steep for cultivation. The chief species of trees are the Deodar 
(Cedrus deodara), the Ghir (Pinus longifolia) and the Kail (Pinus 
excelsa). The last is a variety of Ghir. Deodar and Ghir are 
both of great commercial importance, and are used in the 
construction of houses and manufacture of railway sleepers. 
Ghir, though not so durable or important as the Deodar, is still 
of great commercial value. Besides supplying timber, turpentine 
and rosin are extracted from its resin. There are also other 
species like the Ban (Quercus incana), Jfom (Quercus dilatata), 
Ahhrot (Juglans regia), Da.rhi (Cedrela serrata) and Thuner 
(Taxus baccata). All agricultural implements, the wooden 
parts of them, are made from Moni which also supplies w'alking 
sticks. Ahhrot gives fruit (walnuts) rich in fat while the -wood is 
specially used for making butts for guns and the bark of the 
Thuner serves as a substitute for tea. A number of species of 
fruit trees are found in the hills, such as Anita (Phyilanthus 
emblica), Hinsar (Rubus species), Kingar (Berberis species) 
and Mol (Pyrus pashia). 

There are a number of rivers and rivulets in Jaunsar- 
Bawar though few of them are perennial streams. In the summer 
months they dry up and w^ater is only available in deep water 
holes and gorges sheltered from the heat of the sun, but during 
the rains, they are roaring torrents, full and swift. The economic 
value of these rivers lies in the cheap carriage they provide to 
timber felled in the forests. The difficulty of transx3ort is great 
in the hills and is minimized in the ease of sieej}ers by the small 
^ gads' (rivulets) which are used for transporting them. As 
there is hardly any market for timber in the hills, it is carried 
down to the plains and the rivers and streams help in facilitating 
such transport. ■V\Tiere there are no gads the sleepers made 
on tops of hills are carried down by the dry-sliding method 
or by human labour; the latter is indeed a painfffi process 
particularly where the descent is precipitous. After the sleepers 
are brought near the gads, there is a further difficulty to overcome, 
for there is seldom enough water in the gad to carry the sleepers 
down with the current. An artificial channel is made by damming 
water at a distance and the sides of the streams are carefully 
planted with sleepers in such a way that water may not escape 
through the gaps in the arrangement. These are stopped by 
covering the escapes with leaves and grass. When an artificial 
channel about two furlongs or so is thus made, the sleepers are 
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put in the water and are pushed towards the dam. In this way 
all sleepers are made to accumulate at the end of the artificial 
channel which is broken from the mouth and then they float 
down. A new channel is again made, the process continues till 
the sleepers reach big rivers like the Jumna or the Gauges which 
contain water sufficient for transporting them further down. 
Although the Forest Department spends huge sums of money 
every year, the indigenous inhabitants seldom take advantage of 
employment in these forests. The bulk of labour skilled as well 
as unskilled comes from outside, the skilled from the Punjab 
and the unskilled from the neighbouring States and Garhwal 
Jaunsar-Bawar forests are rich in natural fauna : Kasturi 
(Musk deer), Bar Singha (stag), Bhdlu (bear), Sdhi (Porcupine), 
Bdgh Ead (Flying Squirrel) and many other species 

of animals are found. The Ediasas eat flesh of Kastni^a, Ther, 
Barad, Bar Singha^ Ghold, Kakhar and the skins are used for 
various purposes. There are plenty of birds, Unal^ Titar^ 
ChakoTf PJiakboTis Battak^ Murgi whose flesh the people eat, 
but they do not eat crows or pigeons. The forests are grouped 
into different classes, some reserved, some protected, others free 
or village forests. In the free forests hunting is allowed and the 
men take advantage of it. Hunting is usually a co-operative 
undertaking in Jaunsar-Bawar, for a number of men join together 
and take part in regular expeditions. The simplest way is to 
fence a plot of forest and men and women throw stones inside 
the fencing so that the animals may come out frightened attempt- 
ing to escape. Stones are hurled from all directions and after 
some time the animals get exhausted and succumb to the injuries 
sustained during the onslaught. The other method is known 
as Jihalu and is ordinarily meant for the capture of panthers. 
These are greatly feared by the people. A cage-like device is 
made with stones and wooden planks and a goat is tied inside 
so that through the small opening which is automatically sealed 
should the panther enter the cage for the goat, the animal is 
captured alive. . Most interesting accounts of methods of killing 
bears, are given by Khasas which figure also prominently in the 
folklores of the hill people. Curious beliefs about the nature and 
habits of the bear are found in Jaunsar-Bawar. A bear when it 
attacks men in the forests usually scratches the face of its victim 
and this, according to the Jaunsari, is due to its proverbial 
jealousy of the beauty of the human face. Though it is a 
dangerous animal, the MU people are by no means afraid of it. 

Stories are current about the many indigenous methods of 
capturing bears. The bear, as a rule, attacks men from behind 
jumping on the back. One interesting method may thus be 
described though it appears highly improbable; two persons go 
out into the forest with two long baskets caUed GMldis and sticks. 
The bear jumps on one but the latter so adjusts his Ohildi that 
the bear drops into it. The other man then belabours the animal 
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mtb. Ms stick. To avenge this the bear Jumps on the other man 
who also places his Ghildi in such a position that it is immediately 
trapped. The first man now strikes on the bear’s head with his 
stick and between the two they kill the animal. This method 
of hunting bears, if it is practicable (which indeed is doubtful), 
shows that the hill people are careful observers and they know 
how to take advantage of the nature and habits of the animals 
with whom they share the forests. 

Jaunsar-Bawar is a cold country. Though in the valleys 
of the Jumna, the Tons, and their feeders there is considerable 
heat from March to October, the winter is usually pleasant. On 
the higher altitudes, the thermometer sometimes records over 
20 degrees of frost. The winter months are spent in feasts, and 
festivities by the people as no agriculture is possible on the hills. 
This is the time when the Mil people kfil their goats and feed 
their neighbours and for a month or more feasts continue and 
mutton and beer are all that they live for. 

The Jaunsaris are very fond of building substantial houses. 
These are made of timber in beautiful surroundings with the 
small terraced fields below, and are picturesque in silhouette 
against the hillsides. The villages are usually situated in valleys 
or on the slopes of hills, but never on the top. Winter 
is very severe on the hilltops and continual snowfalls and severe 
cold blasts make living on the higher altitudes difficult and 
dangerous to the extreme. The need for warmth in such a 
climate makes the people extremely fond of the sun, and they 
build their houses in such a way that they get the maximum 
period of sunlight. Besides sunMght, water is precious in the 
hills, and the villages are built by the side of hill springs or on 
the banks of rivulets, so that water may be brought to the 
village by channelling it from higher levels. 

A group of villages co-operate in distributing water to the 
villagers and definite schemes for apportioning water by the 
villages are carefully drawn and executed. These make it 
obligatory for a village to keep the channel wdthin its boundary 
in good condition, to insist on the use of water by the village 
and also to co-operate with neighbouring villages in contributing 
labour for constructing or reconditioning the springs, reservoirs 
and channels on which supply of water to the entire group of 
villages depends. The small terraces available for cultivation 
are intensively treated as farming demands skilful manuring 
and irrigation in these regions. Water for irrigation is brought 
to the terraces sometimes from rivers and rivulets through small 
kuls or channels skilfnlly cut on the rocks. The usual method is 
to make a dam across a gad or river at a suitable place and 
from there the water is brought through a canal, one to three 
feet wide and one to two feet deep to a point at the highest level 
of the field. If a continuous channel cannot be made on account 
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of surface conditions, a patnalu connects the ends of a ' khcdu 
or gap which is otherwise onbridgable. 

Patnalu is made from the trunks of trees, by hollowing them 
lengthwise so that they may serve as channels for water. The 
construction and mamtenance of huls are often the concern of 
a group of villages so that they are either made by coUective 
labour or by someone known to be expert in making them. In 
the latter case, the villagers have to contribute then respective 
shares towards the stipulated amount to be paid to the arti- 
san or contractor concerned. The contribution of individual 
families is proportionate to their share in the vdlago land, and is 
decided by the Bayana or headman of the village, or of a group 
of villages which are served by the kul. The maintenance of 
a hul during the months of July and August, when there is 
heavy rainfall in these parts, is a difficult job and the entire 
village or a group of villages has to take the work in hand. 
Though usually there is no quarrel among the villagers on 
these matters, for the authority of these headmen is still regarded 
as sacred by them, dissensions regarding the distribution of 
water are frequent. The headman with the assistance of the 
elders of the vUlage has then to intervene and settle the disputes. 

Another use made of Tcul in these parts is the rumiing of 
glmta or grinding mills worked by waterpoW' er. A ghat may be 
owmed by an individual family or a group of families. If it is 
owned by a particular family its use by others is ungrudgingly 
allowed and custom demands that a small portion of the ground 
stuff be given to owner of the ghat, as his rightful share. There 
is nobody to receive it and it is usually kept m a basket or a 
leather bag, provided by the owner. The Khasas possess an 
extraordinary sense of right and wrong, of honesty and j ustice, 
and they seldom abuse this privilege. 

The ghat is enclosed within a small rectangular thatched 
house or one made of timber and slates. The mechanical device 
is simple enough. As the mill is worked by w^atei’pow’-er, water 
must be brought down from higher level with sufficient force so 
that it may set the mill working. Water is brought from gads 
and is carried through a wrooden channel knowm as paiidal 
which is dug out of trunk of trees. The ghat is made of two 
round flat stones, one placed over the other, the lower one is the 
tali, the upper one is known as the pat, the tali is flxed on 
the floor with an iron nail running vertically tiirough the centre 
of the tali over which the pat is placed. This pair of cirexilar 
stones is connected with a wooden block called the verum with 
projecting flat sticks called, panwals. It is so arranged that no 
sooner the running water rushes against the panwal the verum 
starts moving and there is a device by which it makes the pat 
move on its own axis — the iron nail. A wooden container wide at 
the mouth and narrow at the lower end is connected by means of a 
tubelike arrangement with the pat, so that wdth the rotation 
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of the latter grain put in the container ponrs through the narrow 
end of the tube into the mill which grinds the corn and releases 
the flour. 

We have already said that the Jaunsaris build substantial 
houses. These are usually built of timber, mud, and slates. 
For timber they use Deodar and it is only the poor people who 
use inferior stuff. Iron is not very commonly used in these 
parts. The houses are rectangular in shape and consist of two 
or more storej^s. Each storey has a single room and the height 
is Just enough to allow a man to stand erect. As the average 
family possesses one house, if it i^ two-storeyed which it usually 
is, the ground floor is used to house the cattle so that all the 
members of the family have to share the only other room in the 
house. Several brothers with their common wife or wives sleep 
in this room, so that the total output of animal heat may serve 
the purpose of comfortable bed. Here also they cook their 
food, keep their belongings, and lounge during the daj^. Some 
families possess a Kuthar or small storehouse separately built 
in the yard, but as the levels of the two houses are not the 
same they are connected by an improvized staircase. There is 
not much scope for ventilation in the house except through the big 
door made of a single solid plank or two or more planks joined 
together so as to form one piece which can be fastened from 
inside as w^ell as from outside by means of iron rings, and hinges. 
Besides the big door at the entrance, there may be one or two 
small windows in every room ^ which are like small holes and 
usually kept shut from inside the room. On the first floor there 
is a Khadru (wail almirah) three feet by one to two feet, which 
is used for keeping odd things and the small belongings of the 
family. The oven is inside the room. A big fiat stone (pathal) 
is placed on the floor, and another at right angles to it, leaning 
against one of the walls, the stone is thickly plastered with mud, 
so that there is no chance of fire heating the stone so that it 
can set the wooden floor ablaze. The fire in the oven is kept 
smouldering day and night and is replenished with leaves and 
twigs as required from time to time so that the inmates of the 
house can get fire for tobacco and curl round iito keep the severe 
cold at bay. There are two to three mouths in the oven so that 
two or more pots may simultaneously beplaced over it. A small 
hole in the roof covered by an adjustable piece of slate provides 
an escape for the smoke and also allows light to enter wiien 
necessary. There is a balcony around the upper storey knowm 
as Ghhujjay made by projecting the wooden beams of the house 
on all sides and planking them over. There is a w^ooden railing 
round the balcony for the protection of the children. In the 
yard of the house, a small area is paved with flat stones which is 
used for drying grain and massaging and sunbathing which are 
popular recreations in these parts. As the people do not take 
frequent baths due to scarcity of water, in the summer, and 
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intensity of cbIcI in the winter, daily massage and application of 
oil on the body are regarded as essential for personal hygiene, 
and it is the wife’s duty to oil and massage her husband or 
husbands. So used are the Khasas to this form of comfort that 
they regard this service from the wife as a husband’s privilege* 

The Khasas decorate their houses with carvings on 
the wooden walls and beams. These are very nicelj^ executed 
and show unusual skill. The ends of beams which project out 
of the roof are artistically carved to resemble the faces of .men 
and animals vsuch as panthers, monkej^s. Where two or more 
ends of beams meet the carving shows superb technique in 
depicting the faces of animals. On the walls of the houses, 
particularly the front wall of the main house, and the balcony 
of the hutJiar, the carvings of flowers, animals, etc., are carefully 
made. Scenes depicting hunting and other activities of the 
people are also drawn on the sides of houses. 

The front wall of the house is painted brown or light red, 
and the artistic mural decorations are given their proper colour, 
so that the houses in Jaiinsar-Bawar appear to be attractively 
designed and substantially built. Old houses which have stood 
on hillsides for a century or more were all built of Deodar^ but 
as the Deodar forests have been closed down by the administra- 
tion, it is with great difficulty the rich among them can secure 
Deodar for building purposes. The poor people now use Chir. 

The construction of houses is not usually the work of the 
family concerned. There are certain families known as Oad who 
are skilled in this work and these are usually employed by well- 
to-do families. The Oad is paid in kind; during the period he 
is engaged in the work, his family is fed by the employer and 
after the work is done, he receives some farther reward in coin 
or kind or both. Everj^^ family which needs the services of an 
Oad has to pay some annual contribution {daduum') to him 
after the harvests reach the threshing floor. When the house 
is ready for occupation the owner has to sacrifice a goat in the 
yard and the blood of the sacrificed animal is ceremoniously 
sprinkled round the house to propitiate the evil spirits so that the 
occupants may have nothing to fear from their wrath. 

The Jaunsaris use clothes of indigenous make. In the 
winter they wear a choli or woollen achkan which reaches down 
to the knees and a suntan or pyjama to cover the legs. In the 
warm weather the pyjama replaced by a piece of rag round 
the loins and the choU over it completes their dress. This 
is why the people of Jaunsar-Bawar are occasionally described 
as naked Aryans, because the legs and thighs are completely 
bare during the summer. Bor a belt they use a long piece of 
cloth which is wound round the waist many times. The usual 
head-dress is provided by a turned cap with the edges rolled up 
while their shoes are made of leather soles and woollen tops. 
Recent contacts with Chakrata have effected certain significant 
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changes in their dress, in pattern as well as in material, and men 
are found to wear coats and vests which they buy secondhand 
from dealers in Chakrata. The sizes and cut of the choli made 
locally have also undergone some modification. 

The women have not changed their dress much, though there 
are Jaunsar belles who don jumpers and silk sarees made into 
skirts which they buy at fairs or in town. The women use a 
type of choli known as gJmndia which is longer and its lower 
half is decorated with plaits and fiaps. The upper part of 
ghimdia resembles a jumper with or without sleeves. It has 
now become fashionable to don cotton clothes instead of woollen 
in summer. Women prefer to put on cotton and sills if they can 
afford to. As they do not spin cotton, most of the cotton clothes 
are imported from outside, but well-to-do families have planted 
cotton trees and the spinning of cotton is becoming popular in 
Jaunsar. 

Dress and ornaments have so great a fascination for the 
women that frequent quarrels with husbands occur if the latter 
do not provide them with fancy articles of dress or ornaments. 
While in Gharwal and adjacent Simla States polyandry is being 
gTaduail5^ replaced by marriage between single pairs, in Jaunsar- 
Bawar even a group of husbands often find it difficult to maintain 
a wife whose demands for clothes and finerj^ are on the increase. 
Frequent quarrels arise when the wives complain against their 
husbands for incompetency to provide them with heavy 
ornaments, and divorce or cKhut often arises from these 
complaints. 

The usual ornaments worn by Jaunsar-Bawar belles are 
many and varied and the shape and size of these are different 
from those one finds on the persons of women in the plains. 
The majority of the ornaments w^orn in Jaunsar are meant for 
the ear, nose, and neck. Various kinds of necklaces are worn of 
wffiich Chharii^ Jantar and Khagwali are the most popular. 
The Khagwali is a thick flat necklet of one piece with the ends 
thinned out and tightly set round the neck. The Okkarii is a 
bead necklace while the Jantar worn round the neck is made of 
flat pieces of silver, square or oblong and of various sizes. The 
most coveted, ornaments are those for the ear called ^f mdchula, 
and the combined weight of these has the effect of dilating the 
lobes and elongating the ears, A number of these is usually 
w^orn by a woman and the whole ear is perforated to provide a 
base for these earrings. Often one finds a w'oman displaying 
earrings which she cannot hang from the ear, in a string' put 
round the head. All the ornaments thus described are made of 
silver while the NathoU or the nose-ring is usually made of gold. 
This is a large ring thick at one end being inset with small silver or 
Munga beads. The thicker or heavier side is kept on top and is 
tied with a cord to the hair in such a way that it passes over the 
left cheek bone under the left eye. Besides these ornaments the 
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■women also put on bangles usually known as which are 

heavy and worn on the wrists. Men do not wear any omaments 
but small earrings are often found on the persons of young men. 
Tattooing is popular today in Jaunsar-Bawar and women 
usually tattoo their arms, hand and feet. These are locally 
done by pricking the parts with a needle and injeetiiig into the 
scratches a kind of vegetable dye. 

General Economic Life 

The main occupation in Jaunsar-Bawar is agriculture v/hich 
the hill people have carried to perfection. The tiny terraces 
are carefully prepared and are richly manured with cattle 
excreta which their pastoral occupation freely provides, and 
w^ater is skilfully brought to the terraces from distant springs, 
rivers or reservoirs. The land in Jaunsar-Ba\var is of different 
quality and even the same village has lands of varying fei'tility. 
The nature of the hills is responsible for this variation in quality, 
for some hills are made of rock, others of soft earth, and the 
nature of the soil determines the fertility of the fields. Again 
land is divided into irrigated and unirrigated, the latter depending 
entirely on the rains and the moisture that can be preserved on 
the soil by preventing water from precipitation running out of 
the field. This is done by putting boundary walls of stones or 
by putting tree logs to prevent wastage of rain water. 

A number of subsidiary occupations are followed in Jaunsar- 
Baw’^ar, the chief being wool and ringal industries and the 
manufacture of articles of domestic and agricultural use. The 
cold climate of the hills makes it impossible for people to under- 
take any outdoor work during certain months of the year and 
in these months they necessarily follow occupations which can 
be pursued without much moving about. 

Of the subsidiary occupations of the people, none is more 
important or more popular than, spinning wool for domestic 
consumption. Every family has to spin wool for its own use 
and wool is spun by all the members, even by the small children. 
A small basket is carried about containing a small spindle and 
carded w^ool. Whenever their hands are free, they start spinning 
with their deft fingers. The wool is collected from the sbeep 
and goats w’hieh every famity in the hills keeps for its use. They 
graze on the uplands during the sxunmer and in the winter they 
are brought hack to the village. Twice in the year, once in the 
month of August and once in February the sheep are sheared. 
The average annual yield per sheep is about four pounds of w'ooL 
This raw^ wboI is washed in hot w^ater and kept under W'^ater for 
a couple of daj^s. It is then beaten on stones to get rid of dirt 
and grease and finally washed. The wool is now dried in the 
sun and when completely dry, it has to go through a process of 
cleaning and carding with a bow^'-like implement called cMthanL 
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Though spinning is done by men and women in Jaunsar- 
Bawar, weaving is not a general occupation. It is done by low 
caste people, professional weavers. They are usually paid in 
kind or in coin, whichever the people can afford. Another 
subsidiary occupation is provided by the ringal industry which 
supplies the hill people with baskets and other containers for 
storing the agricultural produce of the family. These are locaUy 
made by the people from ringals (Arundinaria species), a light 
species of bamboo grown in some parts of the hills, l^illages 
which do not possess ringal in the neighbourhood procure them 
from those where it is grown and a regular system of barter 
prevails between two or more villages. Eingal is usually bought 
by payment in grain. The people who sell ringal get it free 
from the forests and charge their labour to the buyers. 

From the list of occupations we have described above, it 
will appear that the people have not much scope to supplement 
their income from agriculture. The hhl economy is of self- 
sujB&cing type and the standard of living in the hills is not high. 
The few subsidiary occupations the hill people follow do not 
engage them throughout the year and much of the time is spent on 
feasts and festivities or in travels undertaken partly of necessity 
and partly in connection with the important festivals and phgrim- 
ages. The little surplus they have of agricultural produce, they 
either sell to the shopkeepers in return for some of their pressing 
necessities, such as gur, salt, clothes and implements of agricul- 
ture. When the shopkeepers refuse to pay the price demanded 
the hill men have to walk long distances with their gram put in 
leather bags to be exchanged for necessaries or for cash. Thus 
the cash they get by the sale of grain is not much, for it is hmited 
by the quantity of grain they can conveniently dispose of. When 
they return home w-ith the money they keep it for future 
emergencies or for paying malgoozari. Thus money does not 
circulate much in J aunsar-Bawar. The presence of shopkeepers 
at different centres in Jaunsar-Bawar who are mostly immigrants 
from Dehra Bun, Saharanpur and far off places has made it 
possible for the villagers to exchange their products without 
undertaking long journeys but the price they get in return is not 
remunerative. The shopkeepers who receive the produce from 
the villagers do not always send it to town. There is a local 
demand for such commodities as labourers, thihadars or con- 
tractors and travellers require them and find it convenient to 
buy them from the shopkeepers. 

The Jaunsaris are voracious eaters. They take food 3 to 4 
times daffy, and on festive occasions they are mcredible gluttons. 
When they are full themselves, they are magnanimous to others 
as well and every householder entertains his neighbours and 
feed them on sheep which they keep in a room and fatten on 
oak leaves. Wine and meat are the most popular items of thei? 
diet and all castes including the Brahmin take meat ; fish is not 
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always, available but where, it is, they ; are,, iio' less, fond, of .it. 
They take pride in giving feasts and try to excel one another in 
providing rich and delicious menus. Ordinarily their breakfast 
consists of a heavy meal of dalfmi or fried. stuffed wit,h 

dal. The mid-day meal consists of cakes prepared from the 
flour of Marsha or Gholai; the third meal is of vdieat bread taken 
before dusk and is usually light. Some families may take the 
third meal before going to bed. Rice, dal and shikar form the 
menu of this meal. The poorer families do not get so much to 
eat and they take inferior food. The coarser millets, leaves of 
Amaranth and wild vegetables form the simple food, while rice 
and tirad are considered luxuries they can ill afford. Pigs and 
fowd are freely eaten by the lower castes, but even the .higher 
castes have overcome their scruples against eating poultry ■which 
they often rear themselves. 

The Ediasas are extremely fond of drink; they brew their 
own liquor and drink it to excess. On the occasion of marriage 
and festivals, they booze day and night. Two kinds of indigenous 
drinks are locally made. One is called tZar-ii or sur w'hioh is a 
distilled liquor, another pahin or undistilled. A special kind 
of bread is required to prepare dam or siir. Four to five 
species of roots {pissar, berry, athu, pepper, etc.) are |)owder6d 
in an okMi and the powder is mixed with flour. The mixture is 
kneaded with water and made into wet bread. The rolls of 
bread are arranged in layers with bhang lea^res placed above and 
below each piece and are kept in a dry place for a couple of weeks 
or more. Later on, these rolls are put in the sun for farther 
drying after which they are stored in the house for future use. 
This Spread is knovm as him. 

The ordinary bread prepared from coarser millets which is 
the common food of the poorer classes is broken into lAeoes 
and put in a big spherical earthen vat wdth water, enough to 
cover them. The contents of this vat are daily stirred by the 
women till they completely dissolve in the water. The him 
bread prepared by the process described above, is put in this 
solution and the liquid is kept aside for a week or so, being 
stirred every day as usual. When the liquid turns sour, which 
it does after a week or ten days, it is distilled through an indi- 
genous apparatus. The distilled liquor is called daru and 
is used on ceremonial occasions, feasts and on festival days. 

The other kind of drink is prepared out of the flour of 
jhangora (a kind of inferior millet) which is mixed with water 
and allowed to stand over for three months or more. After this 
period him bread is added to the mixture and the contents 
stand for another fortnight or so. It is then strained and kept 
for the daily needs of the family. The precipitate is made into 
cakes and eaten by the people. 

Elaborate methods of preparing food are found in Jaunsar- 
Bawar. Not only do the people take a large quantity of food, 
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they know also how to cater to the palate. There are more 
than a dozen varieties of bread made and each festival has its 
own kind. From the list of festivals in J aunsar-Bawar it appears 
that many of these are associated with particular processes of 
preparing food and the distribution of the same to friends and 
relations forms the main function of many festivals. Besides 
the ordinary kinds of breads described above^ they prepare a 
kind of bread known && sir a, -This is made in, the month of 
Pous on the Sira or Biriya festival day. TJrad and mmur are 
soaked in, water^ the husks drop off and the soaked pulses are 
powdered and made into a paste with water. This paste forms 
the stuffing of bread and when the rolls are baked they bcKjome 
extremely delicious. Another delicious dish is prepared by 
roasting lumps of kneaded flom. These are wrapped in covers 
made of leaves put in the oven and when all the leaves have 
nearly been burnt in the process, the roasted mass inside the 
cover is ready for eating. Various kinds of halwa are also made. 
Barley meal or flour of millets and wheat is mixed with water 
and cooked with milk, ghee and gur or sugar. This preparation 
can be kept for a number of days as the whole thing becomes 
imrd enough to stand the climate. Purls are usually prepared 
during festivals and they are sent as samun or presents to relations 
and friends. Purls are made in the way known ail over India, 
but a special kind is also prepared by keeping the kneaded mass 
of flour under w^ater for 24 hours or more. This variety has a 
peculiar flavour due to fermentation. 

Though the ordinary diet of the Jaunsari is simple and 
does not displaj^ any great originality in preparation, the various 
dishes they make during festivals and ceremonies are rich in 
flavour and in ghee^ and they take unusual care to see that then* 
guests, friends and relations get the best entertainment possible. 
Every family keeps one or more sheep shut up in the goat pen 
from public gaze and fattened on oak leaves. For months, the 
sheep remains inside the room so that even the nearest neighbour 
may not know what is in store for him during the annual feast 
to which he is likely to be invited. Superstitious beliefs are also 
current among the hill people about the influence of the evil 
spirits, the evil eye and the evil mouth and this practice is 
said to guarantee the safety and growth of the animals coiiflned 
in the pen. 

We have described at some length the economic activities 
of the people, the methods by which they eke out theii* sub- 
sistence, the hardships attending their occupations, the rigours 
of the climate and the attempts of the people to get used to 
them. We have also indicated the means of exchange and 
distribution, the co-operative efforts willingly undertaken by the 
people for the common good of the village or a group of villages, 
the skilful devices with which they face nature and her niggardli- 
ness. We have also described incidentally their attitude to 
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life, to their friends and relations, to the environment in 
which they have grown up. The descriptive account given 
above may give an impression that life in the ois-Himalayas is 
not so full of hardships, but as we shall presently see the account 
we have given does not imply that the average Khasa family is 
well off economically. 

As money does not circulate much in the hills, as the volume 
of exchange done by money is insignificant compared even to 
that obtainable in the rural parts in the plains, the standard of 
comforts enjoyed by them is not very high. The average family 
is inured to a hand-to-mouth existence and the expense on 
food and feasting is the only accountable use they make of their 
yield from the fields and of any supplementary income they may 
secure. The construction of shelters for the family and the 
decoration of their persons exhaust all the reserves they possess. 
As their resources are meagre, life is pretty hard for them in 
these cold regions. The gods they own are not always sym- 
pathetically disposed towards them, for reward is not proportional 
to effort. By tradition, their gods are known to be restless, 
like the palanquin in which they are ceremonially carried every 
year, turning this way and that, swaying to and fro. One year 
the Jaunsaris get a bumper yield from the fields, in another year 
they have nothing at all. Nature in these cold heights often 
conspires with the gods of their own make and shows her tooth 
and claw in the niggardliness of her favours. Yet the small 
terraces are carefully worked, water is brought from higher 
levels by ingenious devices and perfect husbandry of manure, 
water and rotation of crops is effected. 

People have to keep cattle and sheep. The grazing of cattle 
and sheep on the slopes of the hills and on the higher altitudes 
keeps the men busy during the major part of the day; carrying 
dung and other manures from the grazing areas to the terraced 
fields is exacting labour; the shearing of wool, spimung and 
weaving have to be done by themselves, the marketing of 
produce and barter and exchange require co-operative effort 
while ceremonial undertakings and festivals require joint effort 
and voluntary subscriptions to the common pool. Thus life in 
Jaunsar-Bawar is full of hardships and had it not been for their 
joint family institution, the fate of the Jaunsaris would have been 
very much different as they themselves would tell you. 

Social Structure 

The social structure in Jaunsar-Bawar is characterized by a 
dual organization of economic classes, viz.: the Zemindars and 
the artisans. The latter, however, should not be confused 
with similar groups in the plains, for they are recruited mostly 
from the aboriginal substratum and mostly belong to a gi'oup 
known by the generic name of Bom. Whereas in the plains the 
artisan classes own land and when they do not, they have the 
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Tight of use, in Jaunsar-Bawar the local code forbids a Koni 
from holding land either as tenant or as Zemindar. On 
the lowest rung of the economic ladder, is the domestic Kolta 
who is the hereditary hewer of wood and drawer of water. He 
does not own any land, lives attached to his master, the Zemindar, 
and is given food and drink his master. He lives in a house 
provided by his master and his expenses, if any, are borne by the 
latter. Anything other than food, and clothing, if provided 
by the family retaining him, is converted into a cash advance 
which he has to i)a-y back should he wish to change his master 
or seek some other emj)ioyment. The expenses of his marraige, 
of a death in his famhy, of any ornaments he wants to make 
for his wife and all that he spends at festival time or for pro- 
pitiating the evil spirits and gods who meddle with his Mfe and 
happiness, are borne by his master and the debts ha owes on 
these accounts mount up till his future and that of his progeny 
are mortgaged indefinitely without any prospect of redemption. 
When he works in the village, he is given some bread in the 
morning and when he returns from the field in the afternoon, he 
gets either cooked rice or a measure of cholai or marsha out of 
which he prepares cakes. When he goes with the cattle for 
grazing on the hill slopes he has to remam for days there and his 
supply consists of the coarser millets such SbS jhangora or leaves 
of the Amaranth, which are boiled with lentils or a little rice. 
His house is withm a reasonable distance from that of his master 
so that he may be available whenever required. If he is married, 
his wife has certain duties allotted to her and often has to drudge 
to earn her food. 

Higher in rank are the Lohars, Ohamars, Odhs or carpenters, 
who are requisitioned to serve the higher castes and whose 
remuneration depends on customary laws and not on the nature 
of the job or the demand for it. Next come the Bajgirs 
(musicians), barbers and a few others whose right to hold land 
on their o^vn account is not openly challenged by the Zemindars 
but who commonly live on the customary dole offered by the 
villagers and traditionally prescribed for them. The biacksniitlis, 
for exami^le, get sixteen seers of grain for each plough, 
shoemakers, sixteen seers for each man and eight seers for each 
woman and barbers five seers per head, paid twice in a year, at 
harvest time. In return for such gifts, these artisan classes 
serve the village by providing music on ceremonial occasions 
and doing other kinds of service as may be needed of them. 
Then come the Rawats who are of Rajput or Khasa origin. They 
hold land and also work as labourers in the forests and even 
go to Chakrata or Kalsi in search of employment. The Rawats 
in Jaunsar-Bawar are said to have immigrated in recent years 
and they are believed to be descendants of the Gharwali colonists. 

The Rajputs form the most important numerous social 
group in these parts. They do not speak western Hindi which 
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is spoken by the people of the Dun district. Their language is- 
called Jaunsari which is a dialect of the Central Patei. The 
Brahmins are not of superior cultural stock nor have they 
maintained their endogamy. The Gangaris are the most 
numerous among the Brahmins. They are a regional group 
including as it does ail the Brahmins who dwell by the Ganges 
river* They practise polyandry liire the Rajputs and other 
castes of Jaunsar-Bawar and are called Zemindars. Wliere 
there are temples, as for example, in LahJia, they divide the 
duty of the priest’s function of o^ciating in the temple among 
themselves and each family living in the neighbourhood gets a 
share of this duty by turn. Very few caste restrictions are 
observed as far as interdmmg or commensality is concerned, but 
where there is a village well, the Brahmin does not allow others 
to draw water or fiU their pitchers or gharas imni the well*. 
The Brahmin comes at particular hours, and all those who want 
water get their vessels filled by the Brahmin. This duty of 
the Brahmins is also distributed among the families and in 
return for this service, the families who get it, offer some 
remuneration, in kind at harvest time. Another section of 
Brahmins in the hills are known as the Sarolas who occasionally 
emigrate from Jaunsar-Bawar and work as cooks in various, 
parts. These observe certain rules regarding interdining and 
ceremonial purification and abjure meat and wine but they form 
a comparatively small group. 

The territorial unit in Jaunsar-Bawar is the village. Each 
village has a headman or Sayana who is not the elected chief. 
Originally he was nominated by the 8adar Bayana but his office- 
today has become hereditary and he is subordinate to the 
Sadar Sayana, Remnants of a feudal system are still discernible 
in the tenures of Jaunsar-Bawar. The Sadar Sayana who was. 
in earlier days known as Thohdar is the overlord and is responsible 
for the management of the KJiat or Patti and he represents his 
Khat in all its relations with the local administration. The 
Khasas are believed to be immigrants in Jaunsar-Bawar. They 
appear to have come in nomadic hordes each under a Thohdar, 
The families which constituted the nomadic group settled down 
in different villages but acknowledged the authority of the 
Thohdar, The villages, which remained under a Thohdar^ were 
bound by certain obligations to the latter. His importance as 
leader of an immigrant horde was recognized by the villages 
and he received many services and dues from his party men in 
the shape of gifts and customary dues payable to him 
on important occasions and festivals. Each family had to give 
twelve days’ free labour in a year to the Thohdar, When a 
child was born in a family, the Thohdar received a gift, when a 
girl was married, he received something; when a new house was 
built, he was offered a present by the family concerned. When a 
sheep was killed by a family, one leg was sent to him. In return. 

2B 
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for these considerations or tributes, the ThoMar looked after 
the interest of the villagers in his Khat and organized defence 
against raiders, settled disputes as arbitrator and undertook 
to defend the rights and privileges of the families owning 
allegiance to him. To-day the 8adar Sayana or ThoMar does 
not wield much influence and the village Sayana has asserted 
himself and has secured greater rights and privileges than were 
enjoyed by his predecessors. 

The village community consists of a group of proprietary 
cultivators, these are known as Zemindars, They are also called 
Mauroosi cultivators as opposed to Oair Ilauroosi or under 
cultivators. The latter cannot alienate the land and are to all 
intents and purposes tenants. When they give up the land, it 
reverts to the proprietary body and when the Zemindars give 
up their own land, the co-owners exercise the right of pre- 
emption. The Zemindars are KJhasas who cultivate their own 
holdings themselves with the help of a number of agricultural 
serfs called Koltas whom they maintain and who can demand to 
be maintained by them. 

The political importance of the ThoMar was immense in 
earlier days and the control he exercised on the people of his 
Khal was a matter of great concern to the administration. In 
the native States where the system was more developed, political 
expediency necessitated the divesting of some of the rights and 
privileges of the ThoMar, Tactless handling of the situation led 
to trouble in some States but with the gradual tightening of 
central authority, the TfeMar lost much of his pristine status, 
and today he is not a force even in his own Khat, Bereft of his 
political authority, he is stMi an important link between the 
village headman and the administration and has been used to 
the advantage of the latter. With the weakening of the hold 
of the ThoMar or Sadar Sayana thsf Khat Pandiayet consisting 
of the Sayanas of all the villages in the Khat^ over which ho 
presides, has lost its jurisdiction and influence and disputes 
between two villages are not usually referred to the Khat 
Panchayet, but are settled by the Panchayets of the two villages 
concerned. 

The village Panchayet is a body of three to five persons 
presided over by the Sayana who is the Sir Panch, The elders 
who constitute the Panchayet are drawn from elderly men, 
selected for their tact and experience. Knowledge of men and 
matters, sojourn in foreign lands and experience as functionaries 
of the Government in some capacity or other, are some of the 
necessary qualifications for membership of the Panchayet, 
This organization is more or less permanent without any 
recognized constitution or procedure. Its proceedings are 
informal and it meets whenever there is an occasion to do so. 
The Panchayet acts as an arbitrator in disputes and its machdnery 
is successfully utilized to organize periodical festivals, fix dates 
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of ceremonies, collect subscriptions for snob purposes, look to the 
supply of water for the village and for irrigation, to supervise 
the morals of the villagers and to assist the village headman in 
the discharge of his duties and responsibilities. In one case, 
which was decided in our presence, a girl wm betrothed to a 
young man by her father and the latter received a .Tando or 
earnest money of Re. L A few weeks later, there w-as an 
altercation between the bride’s father and an uncle of the bride- 
groom-to-be, and the former called off the match and married 
his daughter to a third party. PmicJiayet of the Khat 

%vas informed and the father of the girl was fined sixty rupees 
and was asked to give a feast to the aggrieved party, and the 
Panchayet. If a iToZto, or a member of an artisan caste 

is found to elope wdth the wife of a Rajput or a Brahmin, 
exemplary punishment is meted out to the man and anybod 3 ^ 
who harbours the couple or aids them is severely punished. A 
heavy fine or har is imposed by the PancMyet varying from 
Rs.l25 to 300 or more, and this amount when realized from the 
offender is divided equally between the aggrieved husband and 
the members of the village. If the offender does not pay up, the 
couple must leave the country. If, however, the man wio elopes 
with another man’s wife can prove his previous intimacy with the 
girl, the amount of the fine is reduced considerably. When a 
person belonging to the higher -castes seduces a woman of similar 
social status, he has to pay a fine of sixty rupees only, A low 
caste man who commits such a crime can be kept by a Khaidar 
on pa 3 mient of a wergild. Crimes such as the theft of sheep, 
goats, etc., are usually dealt with by the Panchayet and if the 
culprit is traced, he is asked to make good the theft and pay 
a fine. In a case of theft in the village of Jadi, the thief who 
stole a goat w^as asked to pay back five goats of which two were 
given to the owner and the remaining three to the Panchayet 
and the village, who celebrated the occasion with a good feast. 
Whenever any partition of property is made by the Panchayet, 
the Sayana receives as his share, one sheep, one goat, one metal 
untensil, one weapon and five rupees. The Panchayet receives 
five rupees and the villagers two rupees but in the case of poor 
families, the fees are considerably reduced and sometimes no 
payment is made to anybody. 

The Khasas are a patriloeal people with patrilineal 
inheritance and patronymic designation. Each village stands 
as a social unit and is usually exogamous. The Joint family 
system prevails. A group of brothers live together with one, 
two, or more wives under the same roof, the brothers sharing 
the wives in common, without exclusive rights of cohabitation 
with any one wife. The eldest of a group of brothers wields 
a dominating influence in the domestic affairs of the family, he 
is the social as well as the ceremonial head of the family. It is 
to him the other brothers have to turn for advice and guidance. 
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He determines the dnties of the brothers, provides the neeessities 
of the family, and the rest of the brothers have to obey 
him, and to hand over to him their individual earnings. If a 
brother wants to marry any particular girl of his choice, the 
eldest brother goes through the ceremony of marriage with the 
girl and he inaj?- assign the bride to the particular brother 
concerned. If there is a dispute between two brothers and it 
may occur on account of rivalry and Jealousy between them, the 
eldest brother arbitrates and his decision is final. If he asks 
the common wife not to bestow her favours on any of the brothers, 
the aggrieved brother has no appeal to any higher bodj^ in the 
village. Society upholds the dignity of the eldest brother. 
The alternative is chaos which the society dare not encourage. 
The children of the Joint family of a group of brothers are 
maintained by the family and paternity is decided b}?- a useful 
convention. The eldest born child is fathered upon the eldest 
brother, and the next child on the second and so on. In case of 
a dispute between brothers, which may arise w’-hen one of the 
fathers wants to live apart and start a new establishment, the 
joint wife may be asked to name the fathers of her children— 
alternately the husbands of the Joint wife may draw lots to 
determine paternity of children born to the family. If four 
brothers have one wife between them and four or five children 
are born, and one of the younger brothers marries again, the 
children usually remain with the woman and the latter is not 
allowed to go to the younger brother. She must live with the 
other brothers but the children are entitled to equal shares from 
all the brothers including the youngest. If the other brothers 
wish to separate, the eldest brother has to bear the expenses of 
their marriage as well. 

Customary laws in Jaunsar-Bawar make the eldest brother 
receive the lion’s share of the property when partition takes place. 
According to the laws of inheritance in force, property’’ is divided 
in the following manner: — After deducting one thing of each kind 
and one field for pitans or jetJiong, viz., on account of seniority, 
and half of that field, viz., kanchoo, for the youngest, the rest 
is divided equally among them. The family house in Jaunsar- 
Bawar apparently belongs to the oldest brother, the crops are 
his, the cattle and sheep are owned by him and the wife and 
children and their maintenance and control are his. He is the 
governor of the family and his brothers accept his rule and 
authority without a grumble. Cases have been found w’hen a 
younger brother has rebelled against this social and economic 
monopoly, has forced the elder brother to a partition of the 
family property or to the granting of exclusive right of cohabita- 
tion with a particular wife, but to the extent he gains individual 
rights, he loses social prestige and very often his wife deserts 
him afterwards. It may sound strange to a capitalistic society, 
but it is a fact that if a man happens to be the only son of his 
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parents, lie stands little chance of securing or keeping a wife, for 
a wife would not care to live with one man as she would have 
to do much work for the family. He must, therefore, . find out 
his cousins or collaterals before he decides to marry and settle 
down. 

The custom which allows such a privileged position to the 
eldest brother has no little influence on the familial relations in 
these parts, and it is no wonder that the eldest brother wields 
such great authority in the domestic economy of J aunsar-Bawar. 
Complaints against the behaviour of the eldest brother are 
infrequent and if they arise, they are not viewed with equanimity 
by the village elders. The individuality of the members in a 
joint family is thus circumscribed by the traditional loyalty to 
the head of the family, demanded of them. Besides this attitude 
of loyalty to the eldest brother, there are other considerations 
which make partition of property extreme^ uneconomic as we 
have already referred to. 

Cultural Life 

The culture of the Khasas of Jaunsar-Bawar has been 
deeply impressed by their contacts with the Dorns or the 
aboriginal element in the population. The Dorns belong mostly 
to the Austric race and their cultural life greatly resembles that 
of the various tribes of Pre-Dravidian or Australoid origin. 
While the Khasas claim to be Hindus and recently they have 
been fast adopting Hindu surnames and tiying to establish 
coimection with the Rajputs and Brahmins of the plains (their 
contacts with the outsiders have taught them the importance of 
their claims), their social life as well as their beliefs and practices 
connected with their religion do not identify them wdth the Hindus 
of the plains. They remarry widows, practise levlrate, sorrorate 
and polyandry, recognize divorce as legal, while intermarriage 
between the various KJiasa groups is not tabooed and children 
bom of such marriages do not suffer any social stigma. While 
they worship Hindu gods and goddesses, they have a partiality 
for ancestor spirits, queer and fantastic demons and gods and 
for the wwship of stones, weapons, dyed rags and symbols. 
On the other hand, their customary rites in the temples, the 
manner and mode of offering sacrifices the daily religious per- 
formances in the temples, the dim lighting, the burning of incense, 
the mysterious incantations and sing song monologues, all 
indicate Hindu origin, tradition in ritual and temple worship. 

The sun, the moon and the constellations are their gods. 
The sun is male and the moon female. The moon’s pride 
on account of her greater beauty and her insulting behaviour 
towards the sun on that score, provoked the latter’s wrath and 
his curse had the effect of disfiguring the moon’s face resulting 
in spots which are said to be marks of leprosy to which the 
people are often victims. The Hindu belief that the earth rests 
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•on the head of a snake, 8heshnag, finds its counterpart in Jannsar* 
Bawar and earthquakes are believed to be caused by the 
periodical movements of the giant snake. The Mundas believe 
that eclipses of the sun or moon occur when their creditors 
•surround the sun or moon for the debts of the Mundas and this 
represents the t^^^pical belief about eclipse among all the Austric- 
sx^eakiog tribes in India. Among the Khasas, the sun and 
moon are said to have borrowed money from a Dom, but the 
interest swelled to such an amount that it could not be paid 
and the debt was repudiated. The Dom on that account 
worries them often by throwing a skin on their face. Though the 
average Khasa is always in debts, the stigma attaching to 
persons of higher castes who borrow from the Dom is great in 
Jaunsar-Bawar, and the elders belonging to the higher castes do 
not tolerate such practices in the village. The customar}’' 
raising of menhirs and other stone memorials among the Khasas 
appears to be a relic of a megalithic cult which is an important 
phase of Austrio culture. The Khasiyas appear to have in all 
probability, borrowed this custom from the aboriginal element 
in these parts. It is customary to construct a terraced platform 
near a public thoroughfare on which they place a single upright 
stone to commemorate the dead. 

The belief in the transmigration of souls and in the doctrine 
of metempsychosis is an important feature of their religious life ; 
they believe that the soul has to pass through as manj^ as 84 lakhs 
of forms including animals and insects and the activities of man 
on earth are carefully recorded by Yama whose messengers have 
to present the souls before him. As Dharmraj, Yama deter- 
mines the form which a particular soul should pass into, in 
accordance with its activities on earth. 

Their religion is a curious blend of Hindu and tribal beliefs 
and practices and a functional analysis of these is sure to xirovide 
interesting materials. Nowhere perhaps are magic and religion 
so closely interlaced and interwoven as in Jaunsar-Bawar, 
Magic plays an important role in the life of the hill people by 
giving them confidence in danger and crisis, and by j^roviding 
the incentive to organized undertakings. Not only in the main 
occupations of the people like agriculture and lumbering, in 
ordinary day to day life, magic is potent and effective. The 
importance of the eye and the evil tongue is recognized by 
the hill people and oaths and ordeals have a significance hardly 
paralleled in savage society. It is possible to effect injury to 
person or to cattle or both by magical practices, to cause death 
in a family by mere swearing as they believe, and to cause 
houses to be burnt by magic. The courts of justice recognize 
the importance of oaths and ordeals and when the necessary 
evidence in a civil case is not forthcoming the parties are allowed 
to decide the issue by means of oaths and ordeals. In some 
cases, the defendant in a money suit will keep the sum of money 
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before the image of the goddess^K’aZi or in any temple dedicated 
to Mahasu them great god and the plaintiff is asked to take the 
money. Should the defendant want to prove that the money he 
owes has been paid by him, he drinks the water in which the 
feet of the Devata are dipped and this is taken as evidence to the 
effect that the money has been paid by the defendant. In 
other cases, the plaintiff will light a lamp in a temple and the 
defendant has to put it out proving thereby that he has paid 
the amonnt due from him. If a villager bears a grudge against 
his neighbour and he wants to harm him or his effects, he takes 
a clod from his field and lays it on the altar of Ilahasii, and 
prays for an immediate judgment. Should this neighbour 
meet with any accident or domestic trouble, he would leave his 
field as otherwise the god invoked by his enemy may cause 
greater calamity to befall on him. The consequence of dis- 
honesty and false statement on oath is terrible as the person is 
sure to be affected with insanity or leprosy, or some great 
calamity may occur in his family, or he may die an unnatural 
death within a short period from the commission of the offence. 

People who are notorious for their wickedness are supposed 
to possess some power either inherent in them or derivatively 
acquired. For example, they are known to abuse people and 
swear against them on the slightest or no pretext and the belief 
is that such persons can do harm as their Ghat or swearing is 
usually very effective. There are certain gods whom wicked 
and antisocial people usually invoke to effect their nefarious 
designs on others. One such evil spirit is Narsi7i who is extremely 
mischievous and is readily invoked to harm or destroy cattle 
and crops and to afflict people with diseases. The Bahi or 
diviner has to get in touch with this spirit and propitiate it 
whenever it is suspected of evil. Though it is a criminal offence 
in Jaunsar-Bawar to call any person a ^ witch’, it is common 
knowledge in these parts that witches exist, and whenever any 
person meets with any misfortune or contracts any serious illness, 
the members of his family may suspect any woman, youug 
or old, to be responsible for it and she is dubbed a witch. Hence- 
forward, she becomes an object of close attention in the villages 
and her family is branded as antisocial and consequently 
segregated from tbe other families in the village. 

The incidence of mfant mortality is pretty high in Jaunsar- 
Bawar, and it is traced to the influence of certain evil spirits. 
These are always after children and women in the family way 
and their attention is followed by disease and death to their 
victims. There are people specially versed in spirit-lore who 
utter magic words and blow ashes over the chfid or woman 
beKeved to be affected by spirits and this is considered potent 
enough to cure the affliction. When a pregnant woman falls, 
ill, it is believed to be due to the mischief caused by certain evil 
spirits and the woman has to undergo a course of treatment 
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prescribed by the jBali or Gliadiala (witch-doctor) . With her hair 
dishevelled and forehead painted lavishly with vermilion she 
is made to sit near the witch-doctor. The latter takes a bell- 
metal plate in his hand and starts beating it to time, nttering 
simultaneonsly a number of incantations in a peculiar singsong 
tune. After half an hour or so, the woman feels heavy, starts 
shivering indicating thereby that the spirit has entered her 
|)erson. The woman shows signs of greater animation and moves 
her limbs to and fro, attempting to rise on her toes and 
eventually starts dancing to tune of the bell-metal niusic. Soon 
she forgets herself, her husbands and relations, and is meta- 
morphosed as it were into the spirit which has taken possession 
of her. The Ghadiala addresses the spirit in the woman and 
the latter answers on behalf of the sphit. The source of the 
attack, the name of the spirit, the necessary offerings and 
sacrifices that would please it and any particular dhection as to 
the mamier and mode of disposal of the offerings are mentioned 
by the possessed woman and it is believed that as soon as these 
are offered as directed, the woman gets rid of the spirit possessing 
her. The spirit, however, leaves the victim in a spectacular 
manner. The w’-oman shrieks, or strikes herself with some 
stick, or makes violent attempts at escape and is often forcibly 
brought to rest by the people present. This and similar practices 
show the extent of the influence of tribal beliefs and pi*actices 
on the cultural life of the Khasas. 

When epidemics invade a village, the resources of the village 
are freely requisitioned by the headman concerned and custom 
prescribes an Astahali or sacrifice of eight lives to appease the 
godling of disease. Five different approaches of the village are 
selected for the purpose and at each approach an improvized 
gate of bamboos is made. At the centre of each gate is fixed 
the wooden effigy of a monkey and a vertical slab" of stone or 
menhir is firmly fixed in the earth. The menhir is crowned wit h 
a large round stone and t\FO pieces of wood witli flattened emls 
are tied on either side of the upright slab, the whole resembling 
a human figure from a distance. Five different sacrifices are 
offered at the five approaches to the village. At one, a goat is 
killed and buried near the menhii-, at the second jilace a sheep 
is similarly sacrificed and buried. A hen, and a pig are saerific^^d 
at the third and fourth approaches I’cspectively, while at the 
fifth, they cut a pumpkin into two halves and bury it likewise. 
Mter the sacrifices at the selected places, the villagers all assemble 
in the yard of the temple where a sheep and a vegetable {Qindoro) 
are offered as sacrifice. The Gindoro is cut into pieces and the 
sheep is killed and given to the Dorns. A goat is sacrificed in 
the name of the village and the meat is distributed among the 
villagers. The elaborate rites of AstcAdli are performed only 
when a major calamity is feared and the efficacy of this prescrip- 
tion is seldom questioned by the villagers. The village priest 
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,is m charge of this sacrifice and he cites hymns and prayers as 
well as magical incantations to invoke the aid of the gods. 

They do not appear to be much concerned with rewards 
and punisiiments in the world to come but they observe a code 
of conduct which, if followed, is believed to pave the way to a 
prosperous life in this world and uninterrupted bliss in the next. 
These refer to their food, sleep and sacrifioe. They must not 
drink pure milk and they should abstain if possible from butter 
as it may better be burnt in the temple of the gods. It is on 
ceremonial occasions and festivals that they may eat butter 
after it is dedicated to the gods as offering. They should offer 
the best sheep or goat to their gods as sacrifice and they should 
not sleep on beds with four legs, usual practice in Jaunsar- 
Bawar is to ste^p on the wooden floor. 

The principal occupations are safeguarded against 
interference by the forces of evil which people their imagination 
by a system of protective and productive magic. It is true that 
the efficacy of these magical rites is being minimized by the 
people hut this has not caused any serious challenge to the 
traditional code of conduct so far as it relates to the observance 
of rites of protective magic. Magic embraces practically all 
spheres of activity. When they buM a new house, they have to 
protect it from destruction by fire, or from calamities that may 
fall on the inmates, and the usual practice is to sacrifice a goat 
or sheep to the evil spirits and the blood is sprinkled round the 
house. When the bridegroom comes back home with the bride, 
before the couple is allowed to enter the house, some relative, 
usually the maternal uncle, throws down from the roof of the 
house a live sheep in front of the couple below. The relatives 
and friends of the couple tear pieces of flesh and bone from the 
animal and there is a scramble among them for the heart and 
liver of the sheep — ^which when eaten raw, ensures good luck to 
the eater. The bride and the bridegroom are then allowed to 
get inside the house. 

When the harvest are brought home or the first sowing 
takes place, the evil spirits are propitiated by individual families 
while a common sacrifice is made by the village to undo the 
evils of magic. Human sacrifice is non-existent, but the efficacy 
of it in theory is not denied by the Khasas. The custom of rope 
dancing which formed an important annual festival in these 
parts has become obsolete as it has been forbidden by the 
administration on account of the risk to life involved in the 
process, but in times of agricultural calamities occasioned by 
the vagaries of rainfall or by insect pests and diseases to crops 
and cattle, they remember the olden days when the annual 
Bedwart (rope dancing) provided the necessary safeguards against 
such supernatural visitations. Even today in Rawain, a 
neighbouring Sta/te y Bedwart is allowed to be practised under 
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polce surveillance as th© people have made repeated ropre» 
sentations to the State authorities not to interfere with the age- 
old magico-religions practice. The failure of rains and harvest 
they trace to the non-observance of their magioo-religious prac- 
tices and the State had to yield to their persistent demands. The 
Bedwart, as was practised in earlier days, was a cruel custom 
as it subjected the Beda or dancer to physical violence. 
Originally, a lengthy piece of rope stoutly made was tied to 
two peaks of unequal height and the rope was greased for days 
and weeks to allow the Beda to slide smoothly from the higher 
to the lower end of the rope. The \Seda after a ceremonial 
bath, was seated at the highest end of the rope and was gh^en a» 
push and the greasy rope did the rest. The glided down 
the rope at a terrific speed, somehow clinging to it, and the vast 
crowd gathered to watch the ceremony broke into loud cheers 
as the Beda approached the end of the lower peak. If the .Beda 
accidentally missed his hold of the rope, it was fatal for Mm, for 
he would certainly dash against the ravines hundreds of feet 
below and be shattered into fragments. If he succeeds, as he 
usually does because it is undertaken after long preparation 
and practice, he loses his hold of the rope immediatety before 
he reaches the other end, and drops down into the arms of a 
receptive crowd who carry him on their heads and move with 
him through the crowd. The piece of cloth or rag he puts on is 
torn to shreds by the crowd and each man keeps a thread or 
two from this cloth as protection against natural calamities 
and as a sign of good luck and prosperity. In the scuffle that 
ensues to secure this luck, the Beda loses not only his cloth but 
even tufts of hair from his head and may receive even serious 
injuries. Other magico-religious rites include naked dances 
before sowing, during the growth of the crops and after harvests. 
Playing with red hot iron rods, swallowing burning charcoal and 
such other ordeals are some of the other precautions designed to 
safeguard their material prosperity and domestic bliss. 

The Family 

The typical Khasa family consisting of a group of brothers 
as husbands with one, two or more wives and chikMen represents 
a sodal mid not a biological group. The father is not the 
physiological father but functional in the sense that chOdren 
address him by Ms functional name as for example, father- 
whodooks-after-the-house, father-who-tends-the-sheep, fathor- 
who-grazes-cattle and so on. The close tie between the child 
and mother that we get in a stable monogamian famiJv cannot 
develop in a polyandrous society of the type we get in Jaunsar- 
Bawar. The frequency of the practice of Ghhut or divorce 
makes the wife a loose unit in the family and she changes her 
affiliation pretty freely. The care and maintenance of the 
children therefore devolves on the group of fathers, particularly 
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on the head of the family and it is the duty of the latter to see 
that the children get the proper attention and necessary instruc- 
tion in the fonnative years. The mother has to perform her 
duties and comply with the obligations of motherhood so long 
she remains a member of the family and conforms to the rules 
of residence customary with patrilocal groups. But as she 
migrates periodically to her parent’s village at harvest time 
and during the festivals, the children do not get her company 
throughout the year. The normal socio-psychological associa- 
tion between mother and child cannot develop on accoiint of 
frequent interruptions by these voluntary migrations. The novel 
situations arising out of customary participation of the people 
in fairs and festivals, the variety of interests they stimulate 
and the scope they provide for satisfying the genuine curiosities 
of children lose much of their significanee in shaping the mother- 
child relationship. The importance of these casual migrations 
of young married women to their parentsV village will be realized 
when it is known that in the villages we investigated most of the 
married women between the ages of 15 to 35 were absent and 
women of the same age group belonging to the village but married 
in other villages replaced them as domestic help and farm 
hands during the harvesting season. Women above 35 and 
those whose psycho-sexual life has lost its intensity of exuberance 
and women who are sick or diseased do not move from the village 
and they with the girls of the family manage the household and 
care for the children. This seasonal interchange of women 
between villages has a number of advantages for a polyandrous 
community. Firstly, it allows a release of tension in sexual life 
for with the return of the girls of the village to their parents’ 
house and the absence of the wife or wives from the village, 
opportunities for extra-marital relationship increase and intrigues 
within the village are possible without a disturbance of normal 
wedded life. Secondly, the periodical return of the girls of the 
family reduces the instability of the family relationship in the 
event of wives leaving the family permanently, and ensures 
continuity of economic existence of the family. Thirdly, the 
seasonal residence of the wife in the husband’s house and perio- 
dical migration to her parents, the knowledge of the two standards 
of morality enjoyed by women m Jaunsar-Bawar, and the 
possibility of easy Ohhut -wMIq reducing the sanctity of marital 
obligations also temper marital jealousy. 

In a polyandrous society, in order that social life may run 
smoothly, marital jealousy must be absent, and this is so in fact, 
we are told by competent authorities. It is true that when 
several brothers share one wife the brothers must not quarrel 
over her, and custom and tradition determine the attitude of 
the brothers to one another and to the wife. The importance 
of the eldest brother or Jeth among the Khasas gener;^lly and in 
Jaunsar-Bawar paiticularly has greatly minimized marital 
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jealousy as it is possible for the other brothers to 

possess the wife sexually so long the eldest brother resides in 
the house. In practice, however, the oldest brother does not 
exercise this sexual monopoly and his frequent absence from the 
house provides the necessary transference of sexual rights to the 
next of the brothers. Besides, the disparity in the age of the 
brothers makes it possible for the elder brothers to secure to 
themselves the right of cohabitation till the younger brothers 
come of age and in ninety cases out of a hundred, a second 
wife is taken in the interest of the younger brothers. But 
jealousy between brothers for the affection of a common wife 
is not rare and manifests itself in the demand by the husband 
concerned for better attention to his needs and comforts. In 
such cases, the wife, if she is clever, manages her obligations to 
the satisfaction of the husbands concerned. If she does not, 
quarrels do take place and the eldest brother may order a dis- 
solution of the marriage. While quarrels between brothers are 
obviated by customary rules of conduct as described above, 
those between co-wives are of frequent occurrence. Unless the 
second wife happens to be the sister of the first as is veiy often 
the case or someone in whose selection the first wife had a voice, 
no second wife can be taken while the first remains in the house. 
She must be divorced before another vife can be brought in. 
Thus the wife’s sister is normally preferred to others as a second 
wife in Ja-unsar-Bawar. When they get a second wife, precau- 
tions are taken to see that quarrels between co- wives may not 
occur too often and magical rites have been introduced to remove 
the shadow of misunderstanding. When a second wife other 
than the sister of the first one is taken, an interesting eereinony 
is gone through. The second wife is made to sit in one corner 
of the room, the first wife sitting opposite to her v’hilo an elderly 
woman with a lighted dip in her hand stands by each of them. 
Another woman stands in the centre of the room and joins their 
hands and each gives the other a silver coin. The dip is held 
in such a way that the shadow of the one does not fail on the 
person of the other. 

Marital Life 

Marriage in Jaunsar-Bawar tEikes place earlv in life. 
Between the ages of 2 to 10 years most of the girls are married, 
though this does not mean that cohabitation follows earlier than 
in the plains. From the cases we have noticed of girls proceeding 
to their husband’s village for residence for the first time, it does 
not appear that the girls have to do so before they are seventeen 
or eighteen and this is a fair arrangement as puberty sets in 
later in a cold climate. Occasionally, however, a girl of 8 or 10 
may come to live with her fiiother-in-law for a couple of months 
or so and assist her in her domestic obligations, but such residence 
has not been abused by the husband or group of husbands. 
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Besides in tiie case of a first marriage, tlie bridegroom also is of 
tender age and the possibility of an earlier consummation of 
marriage is remote. 

When a son is to be married, the father approaches the 
giiis’ parents and asks for the giii. If the father or guardian of 
the girl satisfies himself as to the suitability of the marriage, 
he may demand the nominal bride price which is usually one 
rupee. The Pahari Brahmin then decides the date of marriage. 
On the appointed day 2 to 8 persons from the bridegroom's 
village come to the bride's house and are cordially received by 
the bride's people. The party is entex’tained to a sumptuous 
feast and the villagers get up a dance in which the party from 
the bridegroom’s village take part. Next morning a hundred 
to two hundred persons proceed with the bride to the bride- 
groom's house singing and dancing all the way till they reach 
the outskirts of the village, theii* destination. All the villagers, 
men, women and children, assemble there to receive the guests 
and lead them to the bridegroom's house where the}- take 
care of their guests. A heavy menu at dinner with a large 
quantity of liquor served before and after the meal, a gala 
dance in which people from both sides take part, continuous 
singing by the women, the tom tom of drums, on either side, 
and sometimes a hunting excursion to the forest nearby, all 
make the ceremony a memorable event. Poor people cannot 
entertain their guests on such a large scale and the people who 
participate in the function from the village of the bride as well as 
those from their own village provide the necessary assistance for 
the family concerned in the shape of gifts which consist of rice, 
flour, ghee, gur and sheep or goats. 

In the case of poor families, however, it is not possible to 
invite every villager to the feast. So one person of each family 
is invited to join the festivities and to give the ceremony a 
representative character. Even then the village acts as host 
and all the necessary arrangements are made by the villagers 
whether they are invited to the feast or not. 

The ceremony of marriage is extremely simple. The Pahari 
Brahmin puts a Tilah of Pithain or vermilion on the forehead 
of the bride in the bridegroom’s house and on the bridegroom's 
forehead in the house of the bride. He also cites some mantrams 
in the presence of the couple while he may, if he is asked, sacrifice 
a goat in honour of the great god, Mahasu, to whom he prays 
for prosperity and happiness for the couple. Before the food 
is sent to the guests, a plate of it is offered by the priest to the 
village god. This is obligatory on all occasions of feasts and 
festivals in the village. 

Besides the ceremonial gifts of a rupee, the bridegroom's 
people may and very often do pay a small sum to cover the 
expenses of the bride’s parents. Where the financial and social 
status of the parties differs, as for example, ’when the bridegroom 
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is not well4o-do and parents are, or when both 

the parties are well off, the bridegroom has to pay some money 
as bride price. But this amount need not be paid all at once.^ 
Half the amount is payable before marriage and the other half 
after the woman has proved her fertility. This amount is not 
paid if the woman after marriage proves barren. BaiTenness is 
a frequent complaint in these parts and a husband who has paid 
a big sum. as and has spent more on entertainiiig his 

friends and relations must be given some relief. Should the 
woman prove sterile, the bride’s parents have to refund the 
other half of the dowiy, and also have to receive the giii back 
if need be. A reasonable period after cohabitation starts is 
allowed to the wife to prove her fertility and if she fails to do so, 
she is returned to her parents and the necessary Chkiit or divorce 
is obtained. Besides the fertility question, there is another 
practical implication of this custom, i.e. paying half the bride 
price and retammg the other half to be paid when the girl becomes 
a mother. The girl is married at the age of 3 or 4. When she 
grows up she becomes an economic asset. The father is reluctant 
to send the daughter away to her husband’s village. He does 
not mind her licence in sexual matters so long as this is confined 
to the village. Intrigues with persons belonging to the same clan 
are not encom^aged but there is not much restriction as regards 
those belonging to other than the clan of the girl. When the 
husband finds that she does not want to come to live with him, 
he demands repayment of bride price he has paid ; of comse, he 
takes this final step after he has tried his utmost to pei'suade the 
wife’s people, for even if he has made a small cash pa^nnent he 
has spent a lot in kind and in entertainment. 

The girl’s father does not worry himself much about this 
demand, for if the girl is handsome-lookmg, she is sure to be 
demanded by another party viio will pay the dowj- back to the 
first husband and some amount to him as well. " Whether he 
keeps the girl at his house or marries her a second time, he is a 
gainer in either case and these considerations have soinethiag to 
do with the many cases of Chhiit and of strained relations between 
different villages. Where the giii is not handsome or does not 
receive proper care and indulgence in the parents’ house, the 
parents do not prevent her going to her husband’s house, for, in 
that case, they do not get wiliing assistance from her and lose 
the part of the dowry payable by the husband. Where there is 
no difference in status between the parties to a marriage, the 
girl is not withheld from the bridegroom’s people, for unless she 
resides at her husband’s place, she is not expected to fulfil the 
role of mother which alone entitles the bride’s parents to receive 
the other half of the bride price. Girls even after their marriage 
come back to the village of their parents to assist them in field 
work during the harvest season and the sex licence that obtains 
in Jaunsar-Bawar during the festivals when even married girk 
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misbehave is nnderstandable on this account. In the village 
of her husbands, adultery is a crime of the gravest magnitude 
and a wife guilty of such offence pays the penalty in no uncertain 
way. If she still remains in her husband’s house, she is ill- 
treated by the family and is denied any sympathy by the village. 
This raises the question of morality in Jaunsar-Bawar. A woman 
has two standards of morality to conform to, one in her parents’ 
house, one in her husbands’. In her parents’ house she is allowed 
every kind of liberty and licence and nothing is an offence unless 
specifically prohibited. In case any child is born but of extra- 
marital relationship, the liiisbands concerned have to own it 
and this they do without much heart searching on account of the 
small number of children among the Khasas. Usually, the child 
is fathered on the eldest of the husbands of the woman. It was 
customary in earlier days, and even today it is in the interior, 
for girls (conforming to the social etiquette of the family) to 
offer themselves as bed-mates to guests of the family who may 
have no scruples in this matter. The rules of hospitality allow 
that grown up daughters of the family, married or unmarried, 
should cater to the comforts of visitors in every way. But a 
married girl in her husbands’ house must observe strictly the rules 
of morality, must behave properly, must be faithful and loyal to 
the group of husbands and strict vigilance is kept on her move- 
ments by the family group as well as the village. Everything she 
does is considered an offence unless specifically permitted. But a 
wife in one village is a daughter in another and custom allows 
the vdfe to go to her parents’ village where she may take 
advantage of this double standard of moralit}^ 

The usual explanation offered by the Khasas is found in 
popular sayings and proverbs which compare a girl after marriage 
to the carcase of an animal, so that the parents can have no 
interest in her after her marriage. She lives, they say, for the 
family of her husbands where her economic contribution is 
indispensable and thus her morals are no concern of her parents. 
How far this attitude is born of an original disgust at the tens- 
ference of allegitoce of the girls of a matriarchal society to a 
patriarchal is an interesting theme for discussion. We shall 
deal with this aspect Thter on. 

Girls in Jaunsar-Bawar, as we have already pointed above, 
are married very early. But if the family suffers from some 
social stigma, or is known to have some hereditary disease, if 
the gods are known to have been displeased with the family, if 
some natural calamities had fallen on the family which could 
be traced to the wrath of the gods, or if the girls of the family 
-are known to have broken faith by not going to live with the 
husband^ or husbands, it may happen that suitable proposals 
for marriage will not be forthcoming and the parents or brothers 
of the girl have to wait indefinitely for her marriage. A few 
.such cases came to our knowledge during our investigations. 
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Some examples of polyandry in practice will be of interest 
in tMs. connection. Hariram, Sadar Sayana of village Jadi, 
\lias four brothers, the ■youngest of whom KTain. Singh is, about. 
So years of age. He with his brothers owns O^acres, 3 roods, and 
5 poles of land, 14 cattle and 88 sheep and pays Bs.8 as malgooza/n. 
He is therefore quite a man of substance and the richest larmer 
in the village, Hariram married Gonga and paid Bs.BU as 
bride price. She proved barren and after 4 years, she was 
divorced and Hariram got back Bs.20 from her next husband. 
He maiTied Jimuti, a divorced woman for whom he had to pay 
Es.20 as bride price. Jimuti was found to foe suffering froin 
sexual disease and was divorced without any demand of part oi 
the dowry. He then married Ashadi and paid Rs.50 ; she was 
also a divorced woman but after a couple of years, she died 
without any issue. The fourth marriage w^as with Pirudi for 
wdiom he paid only Rs.l2. Pirudi is living with the family and 
has three children. Bipu is his fifth wife and has one son. 
Last year Hariram married Pusuli for whom he had to pay 
Bs.l20 as dowry. She w^as divorced thrice before she was married 
by Hariram and has not any issue yet. Thus Hariram has 
married six wives one after another and between 4 brothers they 
have four sons. 

Nara^^an, son of Hariram (for he is the eldest of' the sons 
and thus was fathered upon Hariram), lives with his brother>s 
and has married 3 wives. For the first w^ife Nagu he paid 
Es.l2 but Nagu died without issue. His second wife w^as 
Bardai wko also w^as paid Rs.l2 as bride price. She gave birth 
to twn daughters but was later on divorced. The thiixl 
W'ife, Chakeri w-as paid a downy of Rs.l20 as she was married 
after her second divorce. She has two sons living, Narayan's 
eldest daughter w^as first married to Jow^ar Singh who paid Re.l 
as bride price but Piisu w^as divorced and the second husbaml 
had to pay Rs.240 to Jow^ar Singh as compensation. 

Madan Singh has two brothers, Narayan and Ajmeru. Ht* 
with his brothers possesses 4 acres, 1 rood and 30 ]>oles of land, 

8 eow^s and 44 sheep and pays a malgoozari of Rs.o-!4. Madan 
paid Rs.2 as bride price and married Bardai and has 4 ehikircn 
by her. For the next wife he paid Rs.l2 but after two vears be 
flivorced her and realized Rs.60 from the husband she maiTHHi 
later. The tliiixl wife, Asuji had to be paid Rs.l2 but she also 
WRS divorced after a year and fetched Rs.lOO. Tiio fourth wife 
of Madan, Jamni, for wiiom lie paid Rs.l2 has no issiici yet . Thus 
in this family 3 brothers have married 4 wives and flavor 4 
children between them . 

Amar Singh with his 4 brothers has married three wives. 
For the first wife, he paid Rs.50 as she w^as a divorced wuinan. 
After a year she w^as again divorced by Amar Singh and the 
latter received back only Rs.8. Next he married Jhani and paid 
Rs.lO as dow^ry. She also was divorced after a couple of vears 
3 ■ ' : , ■ 
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and he realized Rs.8 from her next husband. The third ^rifp 
is Eutu who is living \vith the brothers and for whom he iiaicl 
Rs.60. Thejf have a son by the present wdfe. Amar Singh with 
his brothers owms 2 acres, 1 rood and'2b poles of laud, lu oattle 
and 36 sheep and pays a fairly high maigoozari too. Thus in 
this family 3 brothers have one son. 

Instances like these can be multiplied to show the rate of 
bride price, the frequency of Beet which combines in ojie 
transaction divorce as well as second marriage, and the number 
of wives and ohildz-en per family. It appears from our investiga- 
tion in Jaunsar-Bawar that usually the number of marriages 
is no indication of the plm-ality of wives for seldom has a family 
more than two wives simultaneous^ living together with the 
group of brothers as husbands. The marriages are usuallv in 
succession after the death of wife or after a Ghlmt. A Clihvt 
followed by another marriage. Further, the number 
ot children in a polyandrous society is verv low, for 4 to 5 brothers 
between them possess 3 to 4 children and sometimes less, 
pother fact which is extremely significant is the number of 
barren women. A husband waits 2 to 3 years to see if the wife 
provides any issue. If she faUs, she feels that she is not much 
wanted m the family and thus she seeks a new home. If she 
^ not wanted in the house, if she is lazy, or suffers from some 
term of sexual disease which is fairly common, or if she is "uilty 
of some ^ave misdemeanour, such as her uuwillingn^s to 
cohabit with the eldest husband, so long as he remains in tlie 
house, she is divorc^ and the next husband of the woman 
has not to pay any big sum as doiwy for her. But if she wants 
to leave her husband herself and if she does not suffer from anv 
disease or has already proved her fertility, the husband usuaUV 
demands an exorbitant price from her fiance, and this amount 
must be paid by the latter if he wishes to marrv her. In such 
a case the larger the number of Ckhuts a woman goes through, 
the lugher the bride price she fetches, for the bride price must 
provide for compensation to the previous husband and his family 

It IS easy to marry a gM of 10 to 12 years and one need not 
pay any but a nominal bride price, but a woman, who has been 
divorced thrice or four times, fetches a handsome dowry. A 
woman of 45 m Bangar village, with 4 Chhnts to her credit, 
was mamed by her fifth husband on payment of Rs.2S5 which 
may sound ridiculous when a girl of 16 or 20 can be married 

I^i'^®stigations have shown 
that this woman has given one or two issues to every family 

marriage, and as children are very much 
desired by the people, a woman who has proved her fertility 
B at a preimum_. Considering the number of barren women, 
a woman who gives evidence of her fertility in one family is 
desired by others so that she chooses to change her husbands 
whenever opportumties present themselves. Besides with fom- 
3B 
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to fi¥e,,Iiiisbaiid»s to cater to, her aJBfections may not' be fixed on. 
'.any, , thus her change of family 'does, not produce any great 
.^psycholo.gical. reaction which one would normally expect .dn 
a monogamous family. The licence permitted to the gkls 
while they live with their parents, the indulgence the3' receive 
■from the society, the annual sojourn of married girls in their 
parents’ village during harvesting season and also during festivals, 
uphold this laxitj^ in morals. 

In one of our villag© surveys in Nada, we were met with 
maiw requests for medicine to cure barremiess and we made 
a house to house inquiry to determine the extent of this dis- 
ability-. The figures we collected were indeed staggering and 
I should think that along with any scheme of economic iiplilt 
a health survey should be immediately undertaken to examine 
the causes of sterility in the women of the area. Some primitive 
tribes in India allow premarital licence and women are known 
to take recourse to indigenous medicines to avoid the con- 
sequences of irregular unions and the effects of such nostrums 
have been manifest in the increased incidence of steriKty among 
them. How- far such practices are responsible for barrenness 
among the hill people affords a subject for inquiry. Besides, 
in the hills, particularly those in the neighbotnliood of canton- 
ments, incidence of sexual diseases is greater than anywdiere in 
the plains and a medical inquiry in the villages of this region 
will be of great help in determining the extent of sexual disease. 

We have said that potyandry is the common form of man’iage 
among the people of the Himalayan region. It is so, as all the 
cultural groups in this region practise it. But it is also a fact 
that other forms of marriage ai-e also practised along w-itli poly- 
andx}?-. In one house there may be three brothers with one 
wife, in the next house there may be an only son with three ■wives 
to himself, in the next, three brothers with four wives, so that 
monogam^^ poh^gynj’ and polyandrj^ and even group maiTiago 
are all j)ractised side bj- side. Economic considerations iia\-e 
been suggested as the cause of pol^^androus marriages. Thus 
wiiether a^inan should have on© wife or a group of broliuu's one 
wife is said to be "a matter of means and land’. Economic 
conditions engender social habits no doubt, and poly-andiy may- 
be due to the difficulties of existence particularly in the region 
under investigation. The Gharw-alis today do not obst*rv(‘ 
polyandry but the Jaunsaris do. Once I "had a talk with a 
number of Jaunsaris on this subject. I w- anted to know 
wily- the Jaunsaris still practised potyandry wiiiie their nexf- 
door neighbours the Gharw-alis had outgrowm this practice. 
The answ^er w-as extremely- significant. I w^as told that thcw <lid 
not envy?' the Gharwalis. The latter left their homes due to 
the disintegration of joint families. At first, land in Gharwai 
w-as measured by- acres, then by roods, then by poles, then by 
yards and feet till they?^ all left their village and are today 
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distributed .all, over ' tbe country, as domestic , servants,,.' 
:Tlie Jaunsarislove their homos and, do not want to repeat the 
experience of their neighbours. 

., , That economic conditions, shape t.he forms of maritai relation- 
ship we may not doubt, but can a society become polyandrous 
if polyandry is not the customary form of marriage among tlie 
people ? The custom of hypergainy which makes it obligatory 
for a family to confine the marriage of girls within certain 
limits is a widespread practice in India and elsevdiere wherc^ 
two or more races of unequal racial or cultural status have 
mixed together. It leads to the custom of marrying up as 
opposed to iiypogamy or mari^ving below. It forbids a v'onian 
of a particular group to marry a, man of group lower than her 
own in social standing and comx^els her to marry in it or Crbove it, 
while man can marry in the group or below it. If \Ye take a 
society wdth three social classes, A, B and C and ail hjq^ergamous, 
we shall find that men belonging to A can marry in A. B and C. 
Men of the B class can marry in B as well as 0. Men of the 
C class must confine their marriages to their own class. Girls 
belonging to B can marry in E as well as in A, while girls of A must 
marry within A. If the sexes are equal in all the three classes, as 
they usually are, the girls belonging to A will have difficult}" in 
getting married while boys in C wiU have a restricted choice and 
therefor© will find difficulty in securing wives. In the A group 
polygyny may develop due to excess of females, in the G group 
polyandry is a possible consequence due to scarcity of -women. 
But we find that in praetice such situation has not developed. 
Instead in the A class the bridegrooms are at a premium and in 
the C class brides are at a premium. While in the A class 
bridegrooms are bought, in the C class purchase of brides is the 
rule. These customs have not led to the introduction of 
polyandry. 

All of us know how difficult it is for the lower classes and 
primitive tribes to secure wives as it involves heav}^ financial 
commitment for the willing bridegroom, but such castes and tribes 
have not taken to polyandry. In some tribes if the bride 2 )rice is 
not secured it is customary for the bridegroom to servo the family 
of the bride for a stipulated period so that he may liquidate 
the bride price by service and become eligible for matimge. 
Marriage by capture, eoncubinage, levirate and homosexual 
practices may he found along with polyandry so that economic 
conditions or the custom of hypergamy cannot by themselves 
explain the incidence of polyandry as we find in the Himalayan 
region. 

Attempts have also been made to correlate polyandry to 
a disturbed balance of the sexes. Westermarck could not 
find any absolute correlation between them. In the cis- 
ffimalayan region as weU as in those areas where polyandry 
is practised there is an excess of males over females. 
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Jatjhsae-Bawah. 

Disparity ill Sex Distribution in Jaunsar-Bawar fi’Oiii 
1881-1931. 


■ ■ ■ , 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1881 

25,400 

19,717 

45.117 

1891 

28,435 ■ 

22,262' : 

50,697' 

1001 

28,349 

22,752 

51,101 

1911 .. : 

30,518 

24,294 

54,812 

1021 

31,567 

24,056 

55,623 ■ 

1931 

31,922 

24,853 : 

56,775 


India is a land of males, for according to the latest available 
figures regarding the distribution of population by sex, India 
has approximately 180 million males compared with 169 million 
females. In many European countries the women are in a 
majority. At the census of 1901, there were 102,826 males and 
76,369 females in the Dehra Dun district and there w^ere 39,611 
married women and 56,254 married men during the same period. 
Figures from other parts of this cultural region will show sex 
disparity. This unequal proportion of the sexes ma}^ have 
some effect on the form of marital relationship in these parts, 
but then there is an obvious difficulty in accepting this position. 
An intensive survejT- of four villages in Jaunsar-Bawar under- 
taken by me last year, has given the following data : 


Village. 

No. of 
Families. 

IsTo. of male 
children. 

No. of female 
children. 

Total 
No. of 
children. 

No. 1 . . 

21 

■'37'- 

31 

68 

No. 2 . . 

26 

48 

21 

69 

No, 3 .. 

15 

24 1 

1 13 

37 

No. 4 .. 

17 

34 j 

30 

: 64 

Total . . 

79 

143 

m 

238 


Thus in 79 families investigated there -were 143 males and 
95 female children, the proportion being 3 : 2 ; in another group 
of villages investigated by my student, Sir. H. Sleithal, there 
■were 139 male and 83 female children, the ratio of male to female 
children approximately was 7 : 4. 

We have no evidence to prove that female infanticide w^as 
freely practised or is practised in these parts. The demand 
for labour is so high that it is not possible to believe that female 
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cMldren were' put to death. Today in Jaunsar-Bawar, wo 
find that many girls after marriage do not proceed to their 
hiishaiids’ village because their labour is greatly needed in the 
household of their parents. How far polyandry is responsible 
for the excess of male children is a profitable inquiry no doubt, 
but even if we admit the physiological law which produces 
an excess of female offspring in polygyiious animals the reverse 
process may not be true. Granting it to be true in animals, it 
does not follow that such result is a necessary consequence of 
polyandimis matings in man, for man differs from animals in 
many particulars. How far dietary conditions are responsible 
for difierence in fecundity and fertility and in the detemiination 
of sex of cMldren born is a problem which has received little 
attention. How far viability of S|)erm in polyandrotis unions 
affects rej^roduetion has not been found. From local knowledge 
as well as the testimony of the people themselves, it appears 
that the extent of sexual diseases must have some selective 
effects on reproduction so that female children are more vulnei> 
able than male and the incidence of male births is necessarily 
higher in this area. In any case, it is legitimate to suggest that 
potyandry may not be the conBequenc© of a disturbed balance 
of the sexes as it may itself produce a disparity in sex proportion 
as we have already indicated. 

Even if biological and economic factors do not explain 
the origin of the institution of polyandry, they certainly have 
maintained the institution as it exists today. The origin of an 
institution may be due to a variety of causes, just as in the 
evolution of the races, we do not think monogenesis can explain 
the diversity of types and races. Monogenic theory fails to 
explain the origin of complex cultural institutions. The status 
of the first born in the family is an important factor in the life 
of most of the people living in the Himalayan region. The 
system of patriarchal family is consecrated by religion in Tibet 
and also in the cis-Himalayan tracts. The property of the father 
remains the exclusive property of the first born, lie is, however, 
under the obligation of lodging, clothing and feeding his brothers. 
When the eldest son of a man marries, the father abdicates his 
trust and makes it over to the eldest son. Just as the property 
of the family is owned by the first born but is ©njo^'cd by the 
other brothers and dependants, the various partners in the 
joint establishment have a share in the wife of the eldest brother. 
Such is the principle of Tibetan Jurisprudence that even a father 
or uncle may live with his son’s or nephew’s wife and share 
marital rights over her. The marriage of a younger brother with 
another woman is considered bigamy as it is incompatible with 
the principles of Tibetan marriage. We have already referred 
to the status of the first born in Jaunsar-Bawar and similar 
evidence has been provided by others who have written on the 
people living in other parts of the Himalayan region, 
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' Marriage lias ..always' been a group contract. , Wliere tb© 
sanctity of a marriage is not established it is taken as a means 
of uniting two families or even two villages or clans. If marriage 
is a group contract , as it essentially is, the marriage of a woman 
with a group of brothers is not a unique phenomenon. That 
the various branches of the Aryan race had practised some 
such form of marriage can now be readily understood. Briffault, 
in his 'Mothers’, has provided unmistakable evidence regarding 
the widespread practice of polyandry among preliterate and 
literate people in precontrol and control days, that is in both 
savage and civilized societies. But polyandry has existed side 
by side with other forms of marriage and thus the existence 
of polyandry in the society does not represent a survival as tlie 
historical anthropologists suggested, or even as a stage in the 
evolution of marriage, for we^ find it present even today in many 
parts of the world. 

The marital life of Jaunsar-Baw'ar, as also of the entire 
Himalayan region is characterized by the inordinate freedom of 
women. It msbj be that the economic importance of women 
has determined the attitude of the people to the marital code, 
but the laxity of morals, the double standard of morality re- 
cognized by the community and the freedom with which marriage 
ties are annulled and entered into, are difficult to explain from 
a merely economic standpoint. The frequency of divorce 
and dissolution of marriage commonly known as the Beet 
has introduced problems extremely tragic in themselves, and 
an understanding of the implications of the marital life in these 
parts is necessary before any steps may be taken to remedy the 
situation. We have already discussed the various possible 
causes of polyandry in this cultural region and we have 
found how difficult it is to pin ourselves down to any of the 
interpretations given above . It appears, however, that the entire 
Himalayan region particularly the cis-Hhnalayan tract has its 
own story to tell about the characteristic social life one meets 
there, for such problems, as are found there, may be due to 
contacts between two distinct matrices that still survive in 
various traits otherwise inexplicable. 

Without accepting the theory of unilinear progress of human 
society it may be said that many of the aboriginal tribes, Austra- 
loid or Pre-Dravidian, have passed through a matriarchal 
stage of culture, survivals of which are foimd today in couvade, 
laxity of morals among women and an economic independence 
difficult to interpret otherwise. The Tharus of ISTainitai Tarai 
who represent an aboriginal stock in these parts and who were 
more widely distributed in earlier days possess certain customs 
which can be explained as relies of a matriarchal culture.^ For 

1 Some Aspects of the Matriarchal Culture of tho Tharus and Bhoksas 
of Nainital District, by D. IST, Majumdar. Jubilee Volume, of the Journal 
of the Bombay Anthropological Society, 
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.example, tlie women among the Tliarns. possess certain privileges 
which are denied to women in most parts of the coiiiitiy. The 
Tharu women do not allow their husbands to touch the water 
Jars where water for drinking is stored. The Tharu women 
never salute the men who may stand to them in superior relation, 
they only bow but never touch the feet of their male superiors. 
The Tharu women go out to make purchases while their husbands 
carry them home. The Tharu women are expert painters and 
their mural paintings consist of pictures and scenes depicting 
fights and even wvarriors on horse back. The Census Eeport 
of the U.P., 1931, records friiiher peculiarities of the Tharu 
women, Indian women as a rule proceed to the fields very 
early in the morning. They have a meal at midday and work 
till the evening. The Tharu women, on the other hand, go to 
the fields after a good meal corresponding to an English breakfast. 
At midday they eat some grain and then return home in time 
to cook and prepare the evening meal for their men folk. They 
thus v7ork twm to three hours less than the women of other tribes 
and castes. Again, Tharu women, unlike other women, do not 
carry paddy seedlings to the fields %vhere they have to be trans« 
planted. The seedlings have to be carried by the men. Other 
women carry them on their heads, thus saving the expense of 
a labourer or two. The Zemindars did their utmost to change 
these conditions, but rather than change their mode of life 
they chose to leave the fields altogether. The result W’as a 
migration of the Tharus to Nepal and other tracts. The 
women among the Tharus thus wield grea.t authority in 
social and domestic spheres, and even in the activities of an 
economic order they have assumed the role of leadership. 
Occupations which are taboo to w^omen in other parts are pursued 
with consummate skill and enterprise by the Tharu w^omen and 
even hunting, fishing and fowling are done by them. 

The settlement of a purely patriarchal people, like the Indo- 
Aryans, among a predominantly matriarchal people, viz. the 
Dorns, has certainly led to cultural fusion and acculturation . 
It is on this assumption that we can explain some of the important 
traits-complex m the cis -Himalayan region, as for example, 
the double standard of morality jiractised by the wxmien. Matri- 
archal social life is incompatible with rigid rules and tabooes 
fettering the free movement of the w^onien, but patiiarclial 
society cannot function unless the woman is loj^ai to tlie family 
of the husband and thus a conflict arises between duties and 
rights resulting in a compromise in behaviour patterns as we 
meet in Jaunsar-Bawar and other parts of the Himalayan 
mgion.^ The latitude granted to a woman in her parents’ house 
is reminiscent of the matriarchal life, wdiile the circumscribed 
freedom of the wife in her husband’s village indicates the ascend- 
ancy of the patriarchal code over the matriarchal. Even 
today a woman returns periodically to her parents’ village to 
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assist the latter in household and agricultural work and during 
festivals and ceremonies she must come back to her native 
village to pass the time in the company of her friends and rela- 
tions on her parents' side. This custom, however, produces 
an interesting grouping of the village units and is responsible 
for much of the laxity in morals and peculiar behaviour patterns 
which characterize the hill community. The exogamous rule 
does not allow girls of the same village to marry within the 
village, though extramarital sex relations are possible and are 
not noted as serious offence by the local group. The girls of 
the family or village who may belong to two to three generations 
(as for example, grandfather's sisters, father's sisters and own 
sisters) are all known hy the classificatory term Dliyanii and 
include the prohibited degrees of relationship. The diagram- 
matic arrangement given below will illustrate the nature of social 
stratification and grouping commonly met in Jaunsar-Eawar. 
As the village is usually inhabited by members of the same Got 
or clan, marriage must be- arranged outside the village. But 
even if the village contained more than one clan, marriage 
within the village group may not be desired on account of the 
latitude in sex life obtained in the village. 
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If we take two villages between which marriages are usually 
arranged and if we denote the males of one village as A2 A3 
.... and the females as a^ a2 a-s * . . . and the corresponding units 
in the other village as B2 B3 .... and bi b2 b3 . . . . , X 
would give the normal arrangement of units for an exogamous 
village, but the second situation, viz. Y arises on account of the 
social custom of the periodical migration of DJiyantis from their 
husbands' village to that of their parents. This periodical 
exodus of women in these parts is a compromise trait that owes 
its inception to the impact of cultures and not to the economic 
necessity of assisting parents as would be superficially evident. 

There are other traits which point to a fusion of cultures 
already indicated. For example, when a matriarchal society 
comes in contact with a patriarchal and a miscegenation takes 
place between the people of these diverse cultures property 
consideration makes it necessary for children to be affiliated 
to the parent who owns the property. Thus metronymic 
designation is found with matrilocal residence and matrilineai 
inheritance, as otherwise the children would not be cared for 
by the patriarchal group to which the father may belong. So 
the children of a woman who leaves her matriarchal moorings 
and comes to live with a man of the patriarchal society must 
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receive patronymic designation or in default some arrangement 
shonld be made by the community to allow them to inherit 
some part of the property of their father or mother. But a 
compromise trait may develop as it has in Jaunsar-Eawar 
and neighbourmg hill States, which makes it possible for a Bhat 
(or Brahmin) or a Rajput, for example, to remain a Bhat or a 
Rajput even when he marries a Kanet girl, the children, however, 
are called Sarteras, though it is possible for the latter to regain 
the status of the Bhat or Rajput after two to three generations. 
A Bhat or a Rajput is not allowed to marry a lioli giii or any 
girl belonging to the artisan castes who are recruited from the 
Dom element. Should a Bhat or a Rajput girl marry a Kolta 
or Dom, the children must be affiliated to the father’s caste 
and receive patronymic designation. Sex relations are allowed, 
but strict rules are in force prohibiting any social intercourse 
between a Brahmin or Rajput, and Kolta or Dom woman. 
A Brahmin or a Rajput may even be allowed to keep a Kolta 
woman as his mistress, but he should not be seen to smoke or 
drink with her. When a Bhat girl marries a Kanet in the Sirmoor 
State, she becomes a Kanet, but if a Kanet girl marries a Bhat 
she may remain a Kanet or become a Bhat. 

In the matter of inheritance also we find that the hill code 
differs materially from that of the orthodox Hindu, as it allows 
a woman to inherit her father’s property in the absence of any 
male issue by the same father. So long she remains unmarried 
or even after marriage should she reside with her husband in 
her father’s viUage, she can own and use the property in anyway 
she l&es. If she leaves her house and proceeds to live with her 
husband, she forfeits her claims to the property which passes 
on to the collaterals. A widow in Kulu and other areas can 
inherit the property of her deceased husband and even keep a 
partner to live with her in her husband’s house though she cannot 
formally marry any one and retain her life title to the property 
at the same time. Not only in the economic sphere but in the 
matter of sex the woman is given an inordinate latitude inciom- 
patible with the patriarchal code. In Sirmoor and other Punjab 
Hill States where polyandry is the prevailing form of marital 
relationship, the joint wife sleeps with all brothers in the same 
common house or dormitory and complete freedom is allowed to 
the wife to choose her mate for the night. She naturally makes 
her choice earlier in the day in consultation with her husbands, 
but she does not usually bestow her favour in such a way as to 
arouse suspicion about her intimacy with any particular husband. 
The joint wife by tradition and upbringing knows her responsi- 
bility and meets the wishes of her spouses as best as she can. 
Enquiries on this subject have elicited frank answers from the 
wives and it may be mentioned as a general rule that a wife 
niay sleep with a particular husband every night but must 
also meet the demands of the other, husbands by turns. A 
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naraber of girls admitted tliat they were fond of one of the 
husbands but they did not object to having sex, relations with 
other husbands if and when they wanted them. When asked 
why they did not live with the husband they were fond of instead 
of living as the spouse of the other husbands as well, they did not 
think it was necessary as the other husbands did not grudge her 
freedom in this respect. When economic conditions improve 
and the head of the family can spend some money over the pur- 
chase of another wife she does not object to a second wife and 
some wives have confessed to us that for years they have been 
living under monandrous conditions. 

The importance of the maternal uncle in a patriarchal 
society where cross-cousin marriage is not popular, furnishes 
another argument for a matriarchal matrix in these parts. The 
mother’s brother has an important role to play in the marriage 
of his nephew or niece. It is he who finds out mates for his 
sister’s children. He arranges the ceremony, manages the 
function and receives presents from friends and relations. As 
child marriage is very popular in the hills, the child bride is 
carried on his shoulder by the maternal uncle and when the 
couple return to the house, it is usually the maternal uncle 
who supervises the propitiation of spirits and the worship of 
benevolent gods and goddesses. 

Thus w^e find that the sujierimposition of a patriarchal 
culture on the matriarchal matrix has been responsible for many 
of the traits characteristic of this cultural region. The feudal 
system which still survives in this part largely accounts for an 
elaborate territorial organization based on a confederacy of 
ThoMars or Say anas, and also consequent desire to concentrate 
pov^er in the senior male member of the family. These have 
given rise to a rigid code of joint living and co-partnership and 
may have sanctioned the prevailing t}q)e of marital life in these 
parts. 

In our description of the physical features of the Khasas 
we had emphasized the fact that the hill people do not represent 
an undiluted stock and the Dorns have received Khasa infilt ration. 
The physical features of the artisan castes, such as the Bajgirs, 
the Koltas, the Oadhs and others, provide ample proof of this 
fact . But the hypergamous practice of the KhuvSas has prevented 
the Khasa girls from marr^dng the Dorns wliile the Dom girls 
married to Khasas did not receive Khasa aifiliation. Kor 
did the Khasa girls marrying the Dorns or members of the artisan 
castes retain their castes. So that the intermixture of the two 
people on the one hand prevented much dilution of Khasa 
blood and on the other contributed to great admixture among 
the Dorns. It is not improbable, however, that polyandry would 
be hailed as a w^elcome means of keeping the Khasa blood free 
from wholesale contamination though Khasa infusion must 
have contributed to a large scale admixture among the inferior 
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groups. The peculiar economic conditions of the hills and tlie 
biological factor of sex disparity where it exists have no doubt 
largely determined the form and functions of the traits-compiex, 
but had it not been for the matriarchal matrix the polyandry 
of the Himalayan region would not have assumed the importance 
it possesses. 







V. A Khasa Girl in her Bridal Dress^ 


8. A Group of Child Brides. 




9. A Couple of Elhasa Women Married to a Group of Brothers, 


A Poiyandrous Family with a daughter on the eve of her departure for her 
Husband’ village. 
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Notes on the Life and Labours of Captain Anthony Troyer. 

By ,SiE Aeeel Stein, K.C.I.E. ■ 

During the laborious years, 1888-1899, spent by me at 
Lahore I devoted whatever scanty leisure could be spared from 
teaching duties and exacting administrative work, to the task 
of critically editing, translating and annotating KaJhana’s 
Rajatarangini, the oldest extant Sanskrit Chronicle of the 
Kings of Kashmir. In the course of these protracted labours 
supplemented by such antiquarian tours in Kashmir as vacations 
allowed me to make, I became necessarily interested in the person 
of Captain Anthony Troyer, a predecessor in this difficult task. 
His career had been very varied, and his life had been spent in 
many lands. Returning after two prolonged periods of service 
in India, first at Madinas and after an interval of more than ten 
years at Calcutta, he published in 1840 at Paris an edition of 
the Sanslait text of the first six cantos of the Chronicle with a 
French translation under the auspices of the Societe Asiatique.i 
Twelve years later he followed this up with a translation of the 
remaining two cantos containing the greater portion of the 
work, an editio princeps of the whole of the text having been 
prmted in 1835 at Calcutta. 

Kalhana’s 'River of Kings’, as practically the sole extant 
product of Sanskrit literature possessing the character of a true 
chronicle, was bound to attract attention ever since European 
scholars became aware of its existence. Moorcroft, that in- 
trepid but ill-fated explorer, had shown xeal and judgment 
w^hen during his sta^’ at Srinagar in 1823 he secured a copy from 
the oldest then known manuscript. But the editio princeps 
produced from it at Calcutta in 1835 "was far too defective in 
many respects to serve for a serious interpretation. The grave 
shortcomings of Troyer’s efibrt based on the same materials 
have long ago been recognized by ail qualified Sanskrit scholars. 
The patient industry and perseverance of the aged scholar 
might well claim recognition; but there could be no doubt that 
the great Indologist, Professor George Biihler, was justified in 


1 Bajatarangini — Histoire des rots du Kachmir. Traduite et com- 
ments par M. A. Troyer, Membre des Soci4t4s Asiatiqiies de Paris, 
Londres et Calcutta, et publiee aux frais de In Society Asiatique. 1840. 
Paris. Vols. I, II. 

Vol. II contains in its second part an ‘Esquisse geographiqne et 
ethnograpbique du Kacbmir, ancient et modeme’. 
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j.ii(iging that Troyer had undertaken a task very much beyond 
Ms strength. 

This failure was due largely, as I have explained elsewhere, ^ 
to the msufficiency, in general, of the materials available to 
Euro|)ean scholars at the time, and in particular to the fact 
that for the full comprehension of Kalhana’s narrative such 
familiarity was needed with the topograph}^ physical and 
economic conditions, and other local features of Kashmir as 
could not be obtained from outside then or since. But the 
shortcomings of the translator and commentator are still more 
readily understood — and excused if account is taken of Troyer’s 
career and his preceding work in fields wiiolly different from 
Oriental research. It is the distmct mterest presented by 
Troyer’s personality and life w'hich prompts me to record here 
what information the help received from a revered teacher, a 
War Office now" defunct, and tw^o kmd friends has enabled me to 
gather from widely disparate soimces hi the course of decades. 

It was from a fairly detailed obituary notice contamed in 
the Annual Report presented hi 1866 to the Societe Asiatique 
by its Secretary M. Jules Mohl,2 the distinguished Oriejitalist 
scholar, that I first became acquainted with the mahi outlines 
of Troyer’s singularly varied life story. As MoM tells us m 
the introductory remarks of this notice, the information he 
recorded w^as based solely on his recollections of conversations 
with Troyer wffien the latter, arrived at a very great age, was 
leading a life of studious seclusion at Paris. Mohl took care 
to warn his readers that these recollections w^ere hicomplete 
and might prove inaccurate on some points. 

This W'arning, as we shall see, has proved justified in the 
light of later enquiries. It had been emphasized by that great 
Sanskrit scholar. Professor Rudolf von Roth, my master, when 
in 1893 in response to my enquiries about Troyer he showed me 
the great kindness of copying out with his own hand Mohhs 
notice. Roth, when working hi Paris in 1845-6 under the 
guidance of Burnouf, had occasion to meet Troyer, He 
remembered some quaint features in the habits of the old gentle- 
man who m his retirement w^as inter alia fond of putting his 
birth even earlier than that indicated in MohFs notice. This 
would have made him nearly a centenarian at the time of his 
death. Roth’s critical sense duly recognized the need of con- 
trolling Mold’s recollections by a search elsewhere for data 


i Kalhana^s Rdjatarangim, A Chronicle of the Kings of Kashmir, 
translated with an Introduction, Coimnentary and Appendices, by M. A. 
Stein. Archibald Constable & Co., 2 vols. quarto. Westminster, 1900. 
Bee Vol, I, pp. ix sq. 

^ See Rapport AnnvM fait ^ la Soci4t4 Asiatique par M, J. Mohl, 
Paris, 1866, pp. 13-18, 
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concerning Troyer s chequered life. But owing to absorption 
in my subsequent Central- Asian explorations and labours in 
other fields the opportimities for this came to me only after 
yearsj Hence in a note to the preface of my annotated transla- 
tion of the Chronicle ^ I could do no more than reproduce an 
abstract of the essential statements contained in MohFs biogra- 
phical notice. 

It is probable that even now additional facts of some 
interest concerning Troyer’s life and manifold contacts in widely 
separate spheres might be brought to light from different sources. 
But since now the kindness of my friend Colonel B. H. Pliiili- 
moroj late of the Survey of India, has recently made me 
acquamted with the result of his researches, filustrating what 
must be considered b}^ far the most important portion of lYoyer’s 
life work and one hitherto left unnoticed, it seems time to sketch 
here what we know at present of his strangely diverse career. 

According to MohFs story Anthony Troyer was born in 
Austria about 1769 and having received his education in a military 
institution left it as an artillery officer. During the campaign 
of 1792 in Flanders he was stationed in an abandoned monastery 
and by a curious incident there was led first to Oriental studies. 
One day he found his artillery men about to make up cartridges 
for their guns with pages torn from a fine pohglot bible. Having 
saved the volume from their hands he beguiled his leisure with 
the study of an Arabic version of the Hew Testament. After his 
transfer to the Austrian army in Italy he was attached, evidently 
as liaison officer, to the English naval force eo-operatmg at the 
siege of Genoa in 1800. In this capacity he made the acquain- 
tance of Lord William Bentinck, and this changed the whole 
course of his life. Lord WiUiam Bentinck formed a friendship 
with the capable young officer and on his appointment as Gov- 
ernor of Madi’as in 1803 brought him out to India as a memljer 
of his staff. For this purpose, as Mohl tells the stor^', it was 
necessaiy for Tro^’er to hold a commission in the British army. 
So he was provided with a caiitaincy in a Ceylon Rifle Regiment 
about to be raised.. He is said to have promptly sold his b^e^'et 
and to have then proceeded as a retired officer to India with 
Lord William Bentinck. In Madras he then was, so Mohl 
tells from recollection, officially charged mth a course of 
instruction in mathematics aiwl thereafter became Principal of 
the Muhammadan College. 

Vague and slightly anecdotic as this information about 
Troyer’s start in life seemed, it was sufficient inducement to 
take the chance of my passage through Vienna in September,. 
1902, of making an enquiry at the Austrian War Office as to 


^ See Stein, Kalhana^e Edjaiarangiiity etc,, Vol. I, p. x. note 7. 
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what might be found in its records about Captain Anthony 
Troyer. The result to my pleasant surprise was the receipt of 
authentic information unexpectedly prompt and detailed. When 
addressing my verbal request to the officer to whom I was 
directed in the Historical Section of the War Office he at once 
declared himself quite familiar with the name of Captain Anthony 
Troyer and his career also, as far as it had lain in the Austrian 
army. 

^ere on his table lay a file concernmg the plamied 
publication of the materials contained in a history of the 
campaigns fought in 1794 by the Austrian forces in the Low 
Countries, Germany, and Italy, which Troyer had prepared in 
five foolscap volumes. On account of its excellence this history 
was declared in 1816 a model for similar official records of 
campaigns. I regret that I have since taken no steps to ascertam 
whether and when the intended publication of Troyer’s work 
actually took place. 

It was a curious play of chance when two days later by the 
courtesy of the Imperial and Koyal ‘Kriegs-Archiv’ there was 
placed at my disposal a detailed and fully authenticated record 
(No. 2036 and No. 668, dated September 25th, 1902) of Troyer’s 
career in the Austrian service. It comprised the time from his 
■entry into the Military Academy at Wiener-Neustadt, founded 
by, and called after, the Empress Maria Theresia, until 1803 
when his application for two or three years’ leave to accompany 
the newly appointed Governor of the Madras Presidency was 
granted. Of Troyer’s life after liis departure for India nothing 
was known to the Historical Section of the Vienna War Office. 
Hence the succinct account I could in return furnish relatino’ 
to his employment in the East India Company’s service and his 
scholarly work later was welcome. 

It is from that official record, provided with all needful 
references to the original documents, that I glean the following 
essential data, ^thony Troyer von Aufkirohen was born in 
1775 at Klattau in Bohemia. This fact proves that his age at 
the time of his death, as recorded in Mohl’s notice, was distinctly 
overestimated and confirms the doubt Professor von Roth had 
expressed on this point when writing to me on February 26, 
was the son of Lieutenant Joseph Troyer von 
Auftechen, of the Austrian Dragoon Regiment Josias Prinz 
zu Saehsen-Coburg-Saalfeld. In 1787 he was admitted into 
tJm Mihtary Academy at Wiener-Neustadt, a famous institution 
which as long as there was an Austrian army, supplied the 
Ahte of Its corps of officers. In 1791 he received his first com- 
mission as cadet-ensign in the Infantry Regiment No. 38 and 
was promoted in the same first to Ensign and then in 1793 to 
oecond Lieutenant. 

J.I. part with his Regiment in the campaigns in France, 

the Low Countries and on the Rhine, and was wounded 
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near Valeiiciemies in 1793. AttacLed to the . Quarter Master 
GeneraFs Staff lie greatly distinguislied himself during the 
actions fought in 1795 near Busseldorf and, in consequence, was 
in that year promoted to First Lieutenant on the Quarter Master 
GeneraFs Staff. On account of illness he did not take part in 
the campaign of 1796, but served in the following year in the 
Rhine army. In 1798 he was ordered to Ital^?" for survey work, 
was subsequently attached to the army operating there and was 
wounded at the battle of hlovi in 1799. Meanwhile he had 
received promotion as Captain in the Quarter Master GeneraFs 
department. He served during the campaigns of 1800 and b^r 
May 1801 was appomted to the newly established 'War Archive 
or what corresponds to the Historical Section of a modern War 
Office. It was during this employment that Troyer was charged 
with preparing the record of the canq^aigns of 1794 in the Low 
Countries, Germany, and Italy, above referred to, the value of 
which was specially eulogized years later. 

After nearly two years' work in that post Troyer applied 
for two or three years' leave in order to accompany Lord William 
Bentinck who had invited him to proceed to India as a member 
of his household. As he explained in his application, he could 
hope there to acquire a competence and therefore would renounce 
any claim upon future provision by the Austrian Government. 
His application was duly granted by an imperial resolution of 
Februaiy 23, 1803. In order that his post on the Quarter 
Master GeneraFs Staff* might be filled he was transferred without 
pay as 'supermmierary on leave' to the Infantry Regiment 
No. 49. As he did not return from leave and no information 
about him was received, his name was at the Regiment's request 
removed from its cadre in March, 1809. 

The record here reproduced affords ample evidence tliafe 
Troyer's career as a young officer in the Austrian army, com- 
paratively short as it v'as, had offered him opportunities to 
distinguish himself in the field and to display marked inteUectiial 
abilities. His four years’ training at an early age hi the foremost 
military institution of old Austria vus bound to liave played 
a chief part in developing them. It may safely be assumed in 
particular to have laid the foundation to his scientific kno^vledge 
of survejnng methods and practice. 

This, as we shall see further on, enabled him hi ^^ladras to 
render very important services to the army in India, by providhig 
its first staff of officers sj^ecially trained for systematic topo- 
graphical survey work. In this respect the reference hi the 
record to his employment on topographical surveys in Italy is 
of special interest. It proves that as a young officer on the 
Quarter Master GeneraFs Staff, for which he, no doubt, had been 
selected on account of his superior training and mental capacity, 
he had opportunities to acquire practical experience in survey 
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-work with, the plane-table. The use of this he w-^as to be there- 
after the first to introduce for surveys in India. 

The record makes no mention of the special circumstances 
w'hioh dming the Italian campaign of 1799-1800 offered the 
opportunity for Troyer to come to the notice and acquire the 
friendship of Lord William Bentinek. On the strength of 
Troyer’s recollection as reproduced in M. Mohl’s notice, it 
may safely be assumed that it was the siege of Genoa in 1800 
by the Austrian army under General Melas which by chance 
determined the whole course of Troyer’s subsequent life. Lord 
Wdliam Bentinek, then a youthful Colonel, w^as attached as the 
military representative of England to the Austrian army in 
Italy during the years 1799-1801.1 As such he w'as, no doubt, 
present before Genoa -n'hen the strongly fortified city, blockaded 
from the sea by a British naval force, was ultimately surrendered 
by Massena owing to famine among its population. 

If Troyer was acting as a kind of liaison officer between the 
Austrian army before Genoa and the British naval force he 
would have been bound to be often brought into contact with 
Lord William Bentinek. His abilities could scarcely escape 
so good a judge of men as Lord William Bentinek proved all 
through in the high offices which he was destined to fill. It 
may, perhaps, be conjectured also that Troyer’s linguistic 
talents, as amply displayed later in his Indian studies, and 
indicated by the story of Mohl about his interest first aroused 
m Arabic, attracted Lord William Bentinok’s attention. Troyer’s 
selectwn as liaison officer with the British command may well 
have been due to a knowledge of English, an accomplishment 
probably very rare m those times among Austrian army officers. 

information secured at Vienna about the early 
1?^ induced me next to apply to Mr. (now 

Sn) Wffiiani Foster, C.I.E., late Superintendent of Records at 
the India (Mce, for data concerning Troyer’s later emplo-iunent 
m Indi^ That ever helpful friend was kind enough to furnish 
me on Decem^r 5th, 1902, with a memorandum based on the 
records of the East India Company but not intended for publiea- 
Erom this it was seen that Troyer accompanied 
Lord Wfiham Bentmck to Madras in 1803, having been provided, 
^obably throng tl^ latter, with a commission as Ensign in 
His M^esty s 12th Foot. He was not attached at that time 
to the Governor s StaiF. 


P- interest 

^ fi William Bentinek in Troyer might, perhaps 

U parfy accounted for by what Boulger states in a note“li oiS Ws 

vSfmd’<tevo«oS^ofth^ B^tinek) bore eloquent testimony to the 
*^ce of the AustrimI a™^» persever- 
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111 1804 Lord William Eentinck proposed a plan for tiie 
establishment of a class for the special instruction of a certain 
number of cadets in topographical surveys. Tliis proposal 
having been accepted by the Council, Major General Dugald 
Campbell, Commander-in-Chief at Madras, on November 12tli, 
1804, nominated, probably at the prompting of the Governor, 
^Ensigii Anthony Troyer, of His Majesty’s 12th Foot’, as Drawing 
and Mathematical Instructor for this class. This nomination 
was promxitiy followed on November 13th by his appointment 
to the post on a salary of 250 Pagodas per mensem. The plan 
and Trover’s selection for the post were finally confirmed by the 
Court of Dhoctors on the 30th July, 1806, Troyer having mean- 
while been jiromoted to the rank of Lieutenant. 

The class soon developed under Troyer ’s direction into the 
Madras Military Institution. In a Military Letter, dated 24th 
October, 1808, as quoted in Sir William Foster’s memorandum, 
the Madras Government sjjeak highly of the results of the 
establishment of the Institution and praise the 'zeal, attention 
and ability’ of Lieutenant Troyer. From this and other more 
incidental references to Troyer’s work at Madras quoted in Sir 
William Foster’s memorandum, it became abundantly clear that 
his activity during the first period of his Indian service soon 
fully justified the judgment displayed by Lord William Bentiiick 
in bringing his friend to India and in providing for him a field 
of work worthy of his capacity and to the advantage of 
Government. 

But it was only when I turned lately to Colonel K. Ii« 
Philiimore for any information which, as a late Officer of the 
Survey of India, he might be able to trace about Trover’s activity 
at Madras, that I became aware of the importance which must be 
claimed for it. For several years past Colonel Philiimore has 
been engaged on a full history of the Survey of India, that 
great department of the Indian Government which for neaiiy a 
century and a half has rendered very notable semdees not only 
to the administration of the sub-continent but to geographical 
research over a still vaster area of Asia. In the coui’se of 
painstaldng search in the archives of the Madras Government 
he collected much interesting information about the working of 
the Madras Military’’ Institution which owed its creation to 
Lord William Bentinck’s initiative and its success to Troyer’s 
zealous direction. From this I have been enabled through 
Colonel PhiHimore’s kindness to gather the following data. 

''Stimulated by a recommendation made in 1804 by the 
Surveyor General in Bengal to the Bengal Government, the 
Commander-in-Chief at Madras, General James Stuart, had 
urged his Government that more officers should be tramed as 
Surveyors in order to facilitate the extension of surveys into the 
unmapped territories added to the Presidency since the defeat 
of Tipu in 1799. Lord William Bentinck took up the matter 
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with enthusiasm and in a minute of September 24th5 1804, 
proposed that ‘a select number of the Gentlemen Cadets at 
Tripasore shall be instructed in the art of topographical surveys 
by an instructor capable of giving the double lesson in Geometr^^ 
and Military Drawing’. The suggestion having been accepted 
by the Council the succeeding Commander -in-Chief at Madras, 
General Dugald Campbell, recommended the appointment of 
Ensign Troyer, of His Majesty’s 12th' Foot, to the 'proposed 
post. To this he soon after added the significant recommenda- 
tion that Hhe plan in question having originated with the Right 
Hon’bie the Governor, . . . . the first arrangements of it may 
take place under His Lordship’s superintendence’, as stated in 
the Madras Military Consultations, 13th November, 1804. 

‘CThe Military Seminary’ was thereupon established, and 
Lord William Bentinck laid before Council on November 17th, 
1804, detailed regulations for the conduct of the Institution, 
together with a ‘plan of instruction It was to include from 
the start ‘the practical part of surveying with the plane-table’. ” 

The promptness, unusual in those days and parts, with which 
these regulations were prepared strikingly illustrates the keen 
interest with wMch the Governor followed up the scheme. That 
its inspiration came largely from Troyer is definitely indicated 
by the mention of practical surveymg with the plane-table, a 
method not applied then m India but of well-established use 
where Troyer had received bis own training. 

“By April 1805 the first class of cadets passed into the 
Institution and like those which until 1814 followed annually in 
succession remained for two and a half years under instruction. 
Troyer ’s first report submitted in October, 1806, shows the 
extent of the scientific instruction imparted and refers to 
specimens of dravongs of survey work done by the cadets in the 
field as * exhibited every month to your Lordship In Ma3^ 1807 
Troyer submitted a long review of the course of instruction to 
Lord William Bentinck. A memorandum on this course and 
the future employment of the officers trained was submitted by 
him after Lord William’s departure in that year and was 
favourably commented upon by Lambton, the founder of the 
Indian Trigonometrical Survey, the Astronomer at the Madras 
Observatory and the Quarter Master General at Madras to whom 
it was circulated, 

“In December 1807 Troyer ’s hands were strengthened for 
the purposes of discipline by the Institution being placed under 
the control of the Quarter Master General under whom it still 
remained after the establishment of a Surveyor General at 
Madras.^ In a report to Government submitted in 1808 Troyer 


I Information extracted by Colonel Phillimore from the Madras 
Military Consultations and kindly communicated to me helps to throw 
light on this step. It illustrates the personal interest which Lord William 
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indicates Ills intention of giving lectures also on ‘those, astrono- 
mical problems wMcli are in the strictest connexion with, 
geography and of the greatest practical use’. 

‘ ‘The partial with^awal of the East India Company’s trading 
privileges by the' Act of 1815 induced the Court of Directors to 
effect reductions in their Indian establishments. , A despatch 
addressed by them to Madras on 5th May, 1815, ordered, among 
other economies, the abolition of the Military Institution, on 
the. ground that the existence of a similar institution hi England' 
rendered the Madras one'' superfluous. Sir Thomas , Hislop, 
Comniaiider-in«Ghief at Madras, recorded a protest (15th January, 
1816) strongly emphasizing ‘the great mass of geographical and 
topographical materials with which. ..the students of the 
Madras Institution have enriched the records of the Company 
and in some instances of the civilized world’. It points out 
the great value of the scientific traming imparted to young 
officers, also that in the course of it 1,620 square miles on the 
average had been annually and most minutely surveyed. Stress 
is laid on the services rendered by pupils of the Institution when 
attached as Surveyors to successive expeditions outside India 
they ‘compiled the best map of the countries between the Indus 
and the Nile that has ever yet been given to the world’ and 
produced topographical information of the utmost value in 
territories as widely apart as the Deccan and Java. 

“The Governor and Coimcil, however, decided that the 
orders of the Court of Directors left them no discretion in the 
matter, and a General Order was approved aboiishh}g from the 
31st May, 1816, the Miiitarj^ Institution and the Survey branch 
of the Quarter Master General’s department. At the same time 


Bentinek continued to take in the Institution created under his auspices 
and indicates also a characteristic feature of Troyer’s personality. After 
Lord William Bentinek had left Madras in 1807 Mr. William Petrie, the 
acting Governor, proposed that steps should be taken for the better 
maintenance of discipline at the Institution, Bent inch’s supervision no 
longer existing. ‘ Discipline would be much better maintamed if entrusted 
to Troyer who is always on the spot. ’ 

It was accordingly proposed to give to Captain Troyer the appointment 
of Assistant to the Quarter Master General. After noting that Troyer had 
hitherto been in no way responsible for the discipline of the pupils, the 
minute states : ‘Every praise is no doubt due to Captain Troyer for the 
universal satisfaction which he seems to have given to the Gentlemen who 
were placed under his tuition ; but probably he would not have been less 
fortunate, had he, at the period of his first appointment, been invested 
with more extensive authority.’ Troyer’s appointment as A.Q.M.G. 
‘placing him ostensibly under the fii'st public ofiicer of the Aimy, will no 
doubt (combined with the mildness of his manners) give Inm sufficient 
weight to maintam discipline 

It does not appear from the records consulted by Colonel BhiEttnore 
that “Troyer ever signed himself, or was listed, as A,Q.M.G. But he 
is hereafter frequently designated Superintendent of the Institution, 
which title was probably recognized as covering his complete responsibility, 
in addition to being Instructor”. 
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testimony was borne to : the excellent way . in wMch Captain 
Troyer and Ms staff had carried out the duties entrasted to 
them. ’’ The lasting value of the work directed by Troyer and its 
far-reaching effect upon the topographical surveys carried on 
since all over India and great adjacent regions by the Survey of 
India are thus summed up by Colonel Phillimore, its very 
competent historian. 

‘"During the 11 years that the Military Institution existed, 
it remained under the charge of Troyer and he was entirely 
responsible for the methods of survey in which the pupils were 
taught and trained. Survey was carried out by plane-table on 
the scale of 4 inches to the mile. The plane-table survey was 
based on triangulated points as fixed by Lambton’s triangulation, 
minor triangulation being carried out by Troyer or the more 
senior pupils. Where surveys extended beyond the area covered 
by Lambton, special triangulation was carried out by Garling, 
Troyer’s most successful pupil. 

“Survey by plane-table was thus introduced as a regular 
method of survey for the first time in India by Troyer, and all 
officers of the Madras Military Institution were thus brought 
up to regard it as the normal method of survey. Through the 
influence of the officers of the Institution the plane-table was, 
about 1824, declared to be the standard instrument of survey for 
all Madras surveys .... The methods taught by Troyer 
gradually extended to the Bengal Presidency as Madras trained 
officers were eventuaHy brought up to Bengal 

“The choice of Anthony Troyer as Instructor for the Madras 
I^^tilitary Institution was a most happy one and of particular 
interest. Starting the surveys of the Institution shortly after 
Lambton had completed his first series of triangles along the 
Madras coast, he was able to introduce for the first time into 
India the soundest principles of topographical survey, breaking 
down the main triangles of the trigonometrical survey by his 
own minor triangles and filling the detail by plane-table, la 3 ?ing 
out the plane-table sections in a continuous rectangular grid. 
Holding the post of Instructor for eleven years he trained a 
large number of officers in this system which in its main principles 
has persisted to this very day. ” 

There can be no doubt that the work done by Troyer at 
Madras was by far the most important achievement of his life. 
Yet he seems, if we may judge from Mohl’s very scant reference 
to it, to have been strangely silent about it in the commimications 
of his retired old age. But about a personal aspect connected 
with his employment at Madras the official records consulted 
by Sir William Foster at the India Office supply some interesting 
information. As it throws light on Troyer’s position and also 
curiously illustrates military procedure at the time it may be 
quoted in full. 
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‘^Lieutenant Troyer Lad not as yet joined his regiment (His 
Majesty’s 12tli Foot), and as the Commanding Officer had 
resolved not to recommend him for a Captaincy unless he did 
so, he caused a letter' to ' be written on 7th February, 1812, 
from Port ^ Louis, Mauritius, where the regiment was then 
stationed, summoning Troyer either, to join or to exchange 
into some local regiment. On 16th September, 1812, Troyer 
forwarded this letter to the Commander-in-Chief at Madras, and 
asked for instructions. In doing so he stated that he was 
extremely desirous of remaining in his present post without 
losing his position in his regiment. 

“The Commander-in-Chief replied that he had no power to 
give leave of absence from a regiment not under his command, 
but he would write to the General Officer Commanding at the 
Isle of France and also to H.Pv.H. the Duke of York at home, 
requesting that leave of absence might be granted to Tiuyer 
without detriment to his promotion. This repl}’” was com- 
municated (27th September, 1812) by the latter to the Officer 
Commanding his regiment, vdth the request that the indulgence 
already shovm to him might, if possible, be extended until he 
should have obtamed the rank of Captain. 

“On 1st April, 1813, he received a brief answer, dated 
11th November, 1812, to the effect that the Officer Commanding 
could not grant him any leave whatever; that he had now been 
returned as ‘absent without leave’; and that the Duke of York 
had apxiroved of his being passed over in a recent selection for a 
captain Troyer thereupon forwarded the correspondence to 
the Governor of Madras, pointing out that possibly the matter 
might yet be reconsidered, as evident^ a decision had been taken 
before the arrival of the promised letter from the Commander- 
in-Chief at Madras, but stating that if his promotion in his Corps 
were incompatible with his retention of his j^ost at the Military 
Institution, he should not hesitate to give up his prospects in 
the army and rely upon the favour of the Madras Government. 

“The Government of Madras addressed a letter to the 
Governor of the Isles of Mauritius, Bourhon, etc. (11th May, 
1813) apologizing for having detained Lt. Troj-er from his duty; 
eulogizing his services and intimating that the Court of Directors 
would be asked to arrange if x)ossibie for the continuance of his 
employment at Madras. The Court of Directors was addressed 
accordingly (25th August, 1813). 

“Nothing further on the matter has been traced; but it 
appears from the (British) Army List of 1814 that Troyer was 
appointed to the 4th Ceylon Regiment, the date of his regimental 
rank being given as 15th July, 1813. He was placed on half-pay 
on 25th July, 1815 (Army List of 1824) and remained so till Ms 
death.” 

From Mohl’s notice it is known that Troyer while at Madras 
had married a French lady at Pondicherry; at -what date is not 
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stated.^ THs explains the record contained in the Madras 
Military Consultations of 15th June, 1816, as kindly com- 
miiiiicated by Colonel Phillimore : ‘The Commander-in-Chief . . . . 
at the earnest request of Captain Troyer permitted that Officer 
to accompany his family to Pondicherry, where he proposes to 
reside until an opportunity shall occur for proceeding to Europe. ^ 
Colonel Phillimore adds the information that Troyer was 
probably still in India when Mackenzie left Madras in July 
1817; for Mackenzie vTites to Mountford in October 1818: 
‘What is become of Capt. Troyer ? Recommend me to him/ 
That Troyer during his emplo^nnent at Madras took up the 
study of Indian languages can safely be concluded from MohFs 
statement that he studied there Tamil, Hindustani and Persian. 
But there is no evidence of his having ever been in charge of 
the Muhammadan College there, as Mold indicated. But his 
reference to Troyer having at Madras commenced a translation 
into German vei’se of episodes from Firdausi’s great epic, the 
Shahnamah, may be accepted as correct. Mold was bound to 
have been specially interested in this proof of Troyer’s Persian 
study as he himself published later a monumental edition and 
French translation of Firdausi’s Shahnamah. He declares to 
have had portions of Troyer’s manuscript version in his hands. 
It deserves also to be noted that the ‘plan of instruction’ for the 
Military Institution, which wbs proposed in 1804 by the Governor 
(Madras Military Consultations, November 17th, 1804) and was 
probably drawn up under Troyer’s inspiration, specifies ‘one of 
the native languages’ in the first place among the subjects to 
be taught. 

It is much to be repetted that we have no definite 
information about the years spent by Troyer after his retirement 
to Europe after 1817. According to Mohl he lived with Ms 
wife at Paris, continuing his Oriental studies ‘dans tme retraite 
silencieuse’. It would be interesting to know something about 
the contacts he might easily have formed there with that leading 
master of Oriental studies, Sylvestre de Sacy, and other French 
scholars of note. It would he, perhaps, still more useful if 
evidence could be traced as to the way in which personal touch 
was maintained by Troyer with Ms friend and patron Lord 
William Bentinck. 

That this contact, so important for Troyer’s life, remained 
unbroken after Lord William Bentinck’s departm*e from Madras 
and also during Troyer’s subsequent stay at Paris is proved by 
the fact that Troyer accompanied Lord William Bentinck wffien 
he returned to Bengal on his appointment as Governor-General. 


1 The enquiries which my friend Colonel Keginald Sehomberg, British 
Consul General at Pondicherry, was kind enough to make at my request 
both at Pondicherry and at Madras, have failed to trace any record 
relating to Troyer’s marriage. 
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Sir William Foster’s memorandum shows that the list of persons 
permitted to accompany Lord William Bentinck, the Governor- 
General designate, to Bengal, as contained in the Court of 
Dii'cctors’ despatch to Bengal, dated 28th December, 1827, 
includes 'Captain Anthony Tro37'er on the half-pay of the 2nd 
Ceylon Begiment (an error for 4th Ceylon Regiment) as Aid de 
Camp’. In the same memorandum Sir William Foster adds the 
following: “The India List shows him in this post during the 
whole of Lord WilKam’s tenure of the Governor-Generalship. 
He is not shown as acting in any other capacity, nor can I find 
him mentioned in the letters from the Government of India to 
the Court of Directors. I believe, however, that the Calcutta 
Sanskiit College was not under the direct management of the 
Government, and it is possible therefore that Troyer may have 
had some connection with that institution without official notice 
being taken of it. ” 

Mohl states that Troyer took charge of the ' Brahmanical 
College ’ at Calcutta before Lord William Bentinck left India and 
directed it until his owm departure in 1835. Information kindly 
communicated by the Keeper of the Records of the Government 
of India shows that Troyer was Secretary to the Government 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, up to January 1835. This confirms 
the statement made bj^ Troyer in the Preface to his translation 
of the Kashmir Chronicle as to Ms having held the post of 
Secretary to that College where certain Pandits were emplo 3 ’'ed 
for correcting the proofs of Sanskrit texts wffiich -were being 
published at the expense of Government. In the same Preface 
Troyer mentions having left Bengal in February 1835.1 Among 
the various manuscript materials which Troy'er is stated to have 
brought back on his return to Paris as fruit of his scholarl^^ 
labours at Calcutta, were those he had prepared for his edition 
of the Sanskiit text of Kalhana’s Clxronicle of Kashmir and his 
translation of the same. 

We have no exact information as to when Trover’s study of 
Sanskrit had started, Kor do we know to what extent his 
interest in India’s classical language and its vast literature may 
have been stimulated by the hifluence of such great scholars as 
Horace Hayman Wilson, James Prinsep, Csoma de Koros whom 
Calcutta could claim at the time of his own stay there. Wilson 
had been the first to acquaint European students mth the 
general character of Kalhana’s Chronicle of Kashmir by 
publishing in 1825 a critical abstract of its first six cantos. It 
was James Prinsep, the famous decipherer of Indian inscriptions 

^ Colonel Phillimore points out to me that as Lord William Bentinek’s 
departure on relinquishing charge as Governor-General of India took place 
on March 25th, 1835, and, perhaps, counted from his embareation at 
Madras, it is possible that Troyer accompanied him on the homeward 
voyage. 
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and coins, who, if MohFs statement apparently based on a com- 
munication of Troyer can be trusted, made it possible for the 
first edition of the text, very imperfect as it was, to ajjpear in 
print at Calcutta in 1835. Either of them might well have 
drawn Troyer ’s attention to the importance of the Chronicle. 

I have already in my introductory remarks had occasion to 
point out that Troyer’s equipment was inadequate for the 
difficult task which he had undertaken and to vhich he devoted 
himself with such assiduity for many years. A quasi-pathetic 
proof of this was afforded to me by a letter written by Troyer 
from Paris on 5th June, 1845, to Professor Horace Ha^mian 
Wilson which my friend the late Mr. A. H. Wilson allowed me 
to see and copy from his grandfather’s very valuable store of 
correspondence. It deals mainly with his laboui’s on the Kashmir 
Ciironicle. 

Referrmg to his translation Troyer says that he is 'under- 
going a hard struggle with the two languages, Sanskrit and 
French and expresses his belief that the two last cantos he was 
engaged on translating are not the work of Kalhana. In reality 
this is the most authentic and critically valuable portion of the 
author’s historical record, but rendered often difficult by the 
lavish display of characteristic rhetorical skill specially appealing 
to Indian scholars’ taste. On reading that letter, written by 
Troyer in his seventieth year with a remarkably clear strong hand, 
I felt much impressed with the remarkable perseverance which 
enabled the aged scholar to complete his 'arduous work’, as he 
calls it, seven years later. 

The only other work which was published b}^ Troyer after 
his final retirement to Europe, was an English translation of 
the Dahiatan or School of Man7iers, a Persian treatise of which 
David Shea had finished two-fifths and which Troyer completed 
with notes and an elaborate preliminary discourse. It was 
published in 1845 on behalf of the Oriental Translation 
Committee. It deals principally with the religious doctrine 
patronized by the Emperor Akbar. M. Mohl emphasizes the 
thoroughness with which manifold problems raised by this 
curious W'Ork are treated in Troyer’s introduction but expresses 
no definite opinion as to the solutions proposed for them. 

As Mohl tells us, Troyer continued to pursue his scholarly 
labours all through the long years of his remaining life spent hi 
Paris, but published none of their fruits. This bears out MohFs 
description of Troyer as a man wholly indifferent to fame and 
content to satisfy his interest in study for its owm sake. From 
the record at Somerset House of Troyer’s last will which Colonel 
Phillhnore inspected, it is seen that he died at Royaumont on 
the 2nd June, 1865, in his ninetieth year, leaving two married 
daughters and a son (under mterdiction). His wife had pre- 
deceased him. 
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We are told by MoM that the tranquillity of his spirit in 
old age was such that neither good nor bad fortune could disturb 
his serene composure. Yet he seems for a-ll that to have retained 
to the end a bold independence of opinion, which the perfect calm 
of expression made all the more striking. He is said to have 
faced undisturbed whatever personal losses and disappointments 
befell' him, heavy as they seem to have been. It is hence 
pleasant to think that the British half-pay which good health 
allowed him to draw for fully fifty years, spared him serious 
material cares. , It was a reward well deserved by the services 
he had rendered in India and by his devotion to India’s intellec- 
tual interests. 
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Survivals of the Indus Culture. 
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{Communicated bg Dr, B. S, Guha,) 

The intention of this article is to indicate certain sarvivals 
from the Harappa and Jhukar cultures of the Indus VaEey 
over to the Early Historic Period,^ and at the same time put 
forward certain objects as derhdng from that apparent culttu?al 
hiatus of approximately two thousand years. 

When one comes to examine the objects from Harappa, 
Mohenjo-daro, and Chanhu-daro in the light of material collected 
from thirty mounds in the Peshawar, Mardan, Rawalpindi, 
Lahore, and Montgomery Districts, all demonstrably of the 
Early Historic Period, certain interesting facts emerge. The 
small dating value of such objects as shell bangles, knob handled 
pot-lids, etched carnelian beads, all of which are to be found 
quite commonly in these sites, impresses itself on one immediately. 
Nor do these objects show much change: the pot-lids which are 
made in thousands to-day, are unaltered, sheU bangles of both 
periods show a large range of width and thickness, carnelian 
beads are etched with, very similar patterns, the framed Greek 
Cross being found at Taxila and Sahri Bahlol. In addition to 
these objects, Painted Pottery, as such, is found on every one 
of the thirty mounds mentioned, and is made to-day in all of the 
five districts hi which these mounds are situated. 

This does not mean that there is no distinction to be made 
between the painted pottery of the three periods, jire-historio, 
early historic, and 'present day, there are in fact more differences 
than there is sim.ilarity: the similarities with the later types 
bemg more readily traceable m the early potter^’' of Baluchistan 
and Makran than in the early Indus Valley types. This point 
requires however a great deal more hivestigation before any 
useful theories can be advanced. 

Over and above these more common objects, resemblance 
between which might well occur without having very much 
significance, there are a number of other articles in which the 
persistence of type over the great period of time postulated, say 
about two thousand years, is less easily explicable, and which 
may possibly be of the greatest importance. 


^ The expression ‘Early Historic Period* when used in this article 
refers to the period from the beginning of the Mauryas to the end of the 
Guptas, i.e. 322 B.O. to e. 500 A.D. 

( 61 ) 
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The first of these is the image of a bird with extended 
wings on a pedestal. These are common at Harappa where 
we examined twenty-four of them. Plate 4, fig. 1 shows 
one of them. Alongside this is shown a similar object, 
on the surface at Bala Hissar near Charsadda in the Peshawar 
District. The concept is identical and also much of the 
execution. They are both birds with spread whags^ orna- 
mented with incised lines to indicate plumage, balanced on 
pedestals. The particular example from Harappa was found 
at Mound P only five inches below surface, one similarly incised 
was found at six feet below surface at the same mound, and 
yet another at five and a half feet below surface at Mound A-B. 
Bird figures on pedestals with closed wings are found both at 
Mohenjo-daro and at Sari Dheri, Charsadda Sub-division. The 
examples from Sari Dheri and the Bala Hissar date quite definitely 
from the Early Historic Period. 

The familiar bird whistles found at all the Indus Valley 
sites provide the next example. A fat semi-globular bird 
again balances on a pedestal, having a whistle hole just above 
its tail. Plate 4, fig. 3 shows an example from Harappa : 
alongside it is a bird rattle from Sirkap, Taxila, the shape, pedestal 
and general style are, allowing for its rather chipped condition, 
identical. Grouxied with the bird whistles of this tyj)e at 
Harappa is one found by Daya Bam Sahni in the early days of 
exploration there : it has no pedestal and the whistle hole, working 
on a slightly different principle, is hi the head: along the back 
is a ridge rismg like a cock's comb m a series of points. We 
have an identical one which was made recently by wandering 
nomads. The Harappa specimen, a surface find, is of course 
modem and of the same origin, but the clay bird whistle is 
thereby shown to exist to this day. 

The next mstance is possibly more jieculiar than convincing. 
At the site of Bala Hissar in particular, a large number of 
figurines of an archaic type, which can now confidently be dated 
200 B.C.~-300 A.D., are found cut m half down the centre; in 
some cases it aj>pears to be quite definite that they were deli- 
berately cut through in this way. We were therefore surprised 
to find in the Harappa museum a number of figurines both male 
and female which had been treated in exactly the same way, 
Plate 5, figs. 1 and 3 show examples from both sites. 

The majority of Harappa female figures, those of the 
Jhukar Period, if they exist, have yet to be identified, have a 
fan-shaped headdress. Primitive figures from Sahri Bahlol 
which are almost certainly of Kushan date also have a fan-shaped 
headdress, and so has a Hellenistic head from Taxila (Plate 4, 
fig. 5 and Plate 5, fig. 2). 

Among the designs on the curious copper tablets from 
Mohenjo-daro, having a design on one side and an inscription 
on the other, is an elaborate looped figure. An identical figure 
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is to be found on a terracotta stamp-die and a terracotta stamped 
tablet from Taxda (Text-fig. 1). Of a similar style to tliis 



Pig, 1. Continuous looped designs from (a) Mohenjo-daro and 
(b) and (c) Taxila. 


is an intricate pattern on tbe left of the seal inscription shown 
in PL XXIII, fig. 6, Arch. Survey of India Report, 1930-34. 
A similar design is cut in the floor of the main sanctuary at 
Kailasa, Eiura, and designs of this tj^pe are made down to the 
present day. Regular continuous designs have a wide distribu- 
tion and a long history, and their diffusion in the Melanesian 
region, attested by the late Mr. Deacon’s work in that area, 
may be one of the links by which the scripts of Mohenjo-daro 
and Easter Island hang together. 

From Akhkari Dheri, Risalpur, Peshawar District comes a 
potsherd having on it a peacock, conventionalised, so far as 
can be seen, in the same way as those on the burial jars at 
Harappa, particularly as regards the egg-shaped cross-hatched 
body. Plate 6, fig. 1 shows this sherd with added reconstruc- 
tion, wings and fan-shaped tail are both clearly indicated 
in the surviving part, the only conjectural feature being the 
peacock crest, the fan-shaped tad is however a justification 
for its possible correctness. From Taxila comes an urn lid 
from the Mahal area near Sii-kap vith a design of cross-hatched 
segments, trees, and peacocks, which definitely associate it with 
similar lids on burial jars at Harappa. The date of the jar 
burials at Hai*appa is at present a matter for conjecture. The 
style of painting has but the very slightest resemblance to that 
of the Harappa Period; besides which, as we have observed in 
situ, the Harapj>a pottery, both plain and painted, accompanies 
the extended burials. 

In the Harappa museum are animal figurines veiy closely 
resembling a pig made out of a lemon and four sticks. A figurine 
exactly of this except that it is covered with incised 

decoration, was found at Sari Dheri. From Chanhxi Daro 
also come small four-legged pottery stands supposed to have 
been used for cosmetics. These have their exact counterpart 
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in smal four-legged -blue scbist,. stands, from' 'BnddMst sites all 
/.over'tbeGandbara- region.,, . Tbe^ strange fragments of .very tMek 
sectioned pottery with deeply incised patterns found at Mohenjo- 
daro can also be closely paralleled from these sites. 

Finally, Dr. C. L. Fabri, in his article on ‘Latest attempts 
to read the Indus script ’,^ discussing the possible use of copper 
tablets from Mohenjo-daro as coins, suggests a similar use 
for the seal impressions. These he holds are a forerunner of tlie 
punch-marked coins, as ‘a form of stamped obligation to 
■pay a sum’. There is much to be said for this idea, but in 
our opinion there is a more striking survival of this usage 
than the punch-marked coins. From many mounds in the 
N.W.F.P., but particularly from Kula Dheri near Charsadda, 
there come small baked tokens each marked with a seal impression 
made by the tj^pieal intaglio seals of the period 1st Cent. B.C. 
to 3rd Cent. A.'D. We have more than thirty of these, of which 
quite two-thirds come from Kula Dheri, indicating their existence 
in very large numbers. These baked clay sealings are, we 
feel certain, tokens issued by merchants, and therefore had the 
same function as is assigned by Dr. Fabri to the seal impressions 
at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. 

Though no very definite conclusions can be arrived at by 
evidence of this kind, two points stand out very clearly. The 
first is the rejection by any reasonable mind that these striking 
similarities are quite fortuitous and in no way related, the 
Indus types having perished without immediate successors 
round about 2200 B.C., only miraculous^ to reappear two 
thousand years later, from about 200 B.C, onwards. The 
second is that the interpretation at the Indus Valley sites of the 
first ten feet of deposit, which, through quarrying, erosion, dsbv 
to day complication hy objects dro|>ped down holes and re- 
covered by earth and misplaced in countless other wa^^'s, is so 
difficult and yet so important, has been a complete failure. 

It has been reiterated constantly that there must be links 
to fill this gap of two thousand years, and it has been urged that 
digging at such sites as Kosambi and Ramnagar would produce 
such lir.ks.2 Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, and Jhukar all have 
plentiful remains of the Early Historic Period on the surface. 
It is true for the reasons we have given, that the upper levels of 
these sites are more difficult to handle than would be the case 
with the lowest levels of Kosambi or Ramnagar, but it is unfor- 
tunate that because of these complications no real effort has 
been made to reconcile a number of unaccommodatmg objects 
with a more acceptable chronology. 

^ Indian Gultur^ Vol. I, Ko. 1. 

2 Xn particular by Sir Leonard Woolley in bis report upon Archaeo- 
logical research in India, where he stresses that further work on the pre- 
historic sites should foe postponed and effort concentrated on bridging 
this gap. 




We must refer yet again to. that, outstaiiding article by 
R. Heine GeMem, 'Arcliaeological traces of the Vedic Aryans’,^- 
■whicli is the first really valuable contribution 
^ # to knowledge on this ■ subject. In linking up 

Tepe Hissar IIIc,' with -Transcaucasia and 
. Turang Tepe and establishing a definite date for 
at'.Mohenjo-daro, and at the same 
time its spread via the Caucasus and North 
Persia, he ' produces the evidence of animal 
headed pins . and also objects which ' he terms 
double animal protomes. Such objects exist at 
m Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. 

p IVom Mohenjo-daro comes a double headed 

Hi pin very similar to the type found at Tepe 

H Hissar, dated by Heine Geldern to the IIIc, 

E phase, and from Harappa a pin or rod having a 

K wolf attacking an animal with spiral horns 

® placed on a cross bar. The former was found 

■ at the D.K. area at twelve feet below datum 

E and the latter at Harappa one foot below sui’- 

B face and so immediately comes under suspicion 

. B (Text-figs. 2 and 

Fig. 2. Aninial Harappa pin ^ 0 "^ 

Headed Pin from IS very similar to W 

Harappa. - some from Tepe w ' ” |» ' | g 

Hissar and also to . 
a gold Ibex from tomb IV Mycenae 
which can be dated to the second 
half of the 16th Cent. B.C. (Bos- 
sert’s Ancient Art of Crete, fig. 191). 
ilt , Harappa we ^ found a .double ■ . 

animal protome in terracotta almost 
identical with Heme Geldern’s 
Transcaucasian example; it is in B? 

poor condition though quite recog- B: 

nisable by its two heads and 8 

curious shape. These few objects 
may not seem veij impressive but 
they are even less so when suitably’’ ’ " 

kept in the baclvground; they indi- pig. 3 . Double Headed Pin 
cate, however, the presence of from Mohenjo-daro.^ 

mateiial which is referable to the 
middle of the second miUenium B.C. at the earliest. 


Fig. 3, Double Headed Pin 
from Mohenjo-daro.^ 


^ Journal of the India Society of Oriental Art, VoL IV, No. 2, 
December 1936. Already quoted by us in our article in Iraq, Vol. VII, 
pt. 1, 1940. 

2 Figs, 2 and 3. Published by Courtesy of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, 
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In addition doubt may reasonably be cast on the dates 
as now assigned to the follo^dng objects 

(a) The steatite bearded head with the trefoil robe which 
has the most striking resemblance to figures 
of the Sangari and Kadshi, Asiatics on the chariot 
of Thothmes IVd a^nd is therefore quite possibly 
not earlier than the first quarter of the second 
miilenium. 

{h) Seal from Chanhii-daro, Jhukar Period, shomng 
antelope and fiower, is of an Eastern MediteiTanean 
style iiot earfier than Mddle Minoan III, second 
quarter of the second miilenium. 

(c) Beal from Chanhu-daro, Jhukar Period, sho'\^4ng ibex, 
having ISTorth Persian aifinities similar to the double 
animal protomes and animal headed pins, dateable 
to the second or third quarter of the second 
miilenium. 

{d) The shaft-hole hammer-axe from Ghanhu-daro, not 
to be dated prior to 1800 B.G.^ 

(e) The famous bronze adze-axe with tubular collar, 
dated by Heine Geldern to 1200-1000 B.C., but in 
any case not older than the middle of the second 
miilenium. 

{/) The two Harappa statuettes of red limestone and 
dark grey slate, 'which cannot bj^' anyone who has 
held then! in their hand and examined them closely, 
and has a fairly unbiassed mind, be assigned to 
any date earlier than the 3rd Gent. B.C. at the 
earliest. 

(g) The terracotta head with moulded bearded face and 
high pointed cap, found somewhere in the Mohenjo- 
daro D.K. area, which we assign without any 
hesitation to either the Indo -Parthian or Kushan 
Periods.^ 

To these must be added the fact that at Harappa there is 
a great deal of painted pottery which shows no affinities with 
that of the ‘Harappa Period’ but may be of the same period 
as the burial jars and to which as yet no date can be given, 
but which must be located somewhere in the twB thousand year 
gap. Painted pots of Jhukar type and pots of Jhangar ware are 
also non-existent at both Harappa and Mohenjo-daro ; and though 
fiooding and consequent abandonment of the site at that period 
may account for the lack at the latter place, it is obvious that 


^ Vide ^g. 2, page 25, ‘The Aryans’ by Prof. Gordon Childe. 

2 For illustrations of (6), (c) and (d) see Illustrated London News, 
November 1936. 

3 Vide text fig. 2. Mohenjo-daro, some observations on Indian Pre« 
history, Iraq, Vol. VII, pt. 1, 1940, by M. E. and D. H. Gordon, 
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these terms have only very local application as they are also 
inapplicable to the pottery of Makran or the Zhob. 

The Slim total of these trifles is not to be ignored, if indeed 
they are as trifling as some appear to consider. In any case 
objects have been showm to exist which indicate that there are 
a number of definite survivals from the pre-historic to the early 
historic period. The important point which follows unquestion- 
ably from this basic fact is that if they are survivals they must be 
connected. Objects have also been shown to exist which in our 
opinion indicate quite clearly that the apparent blank hiatus is 
only the result of inadequate research, i 

Up to date the clironologioai yardst ck of the Early Historic 
Period has been the successive tjpes of stone statuary, their 
treatment and their ornament, about which there can be but 
small differences of opinion, such as whether the large early 
Yakshas are really Maiiryan or post-Maur^^-an, and whether the 
Buddha image of Gandhara is older than that of Muttra. The 
measure for the pre-historic period is derived solety from links 
with the early chronology of Iraq. At any rate both these periods 
have a basis of fact for any chronological arguments advanced; 
this is not so in the case of the hiatus. Here ire find that the 
measure is the period of time which various jiundits and 
philologists consider must have elapsed for the iiroduction of 
certain scriptures and the development of certain religious ideas. 
Added to which are some notable speculations, such as wlietlier 
the pole star was sufficiently in evidence at some not very well 
fixed period, for it to be taken as an image of constancy . All such 
fantasies, including the arrival of the Vedic Aryans from 
North Pole about 30000 B.C. and their existence in another 
Yuga when the Universe pi*esented a different aspect, are profitless 
conjecture. The truth is that so far as India is concerned we 
have no measure for this period and but very few facts on wliich 
to form one. 

The Indo-European names found in the archives of Boghaz 
Keui and 18th Dynasty Egypt have only the vaguest value in 
determining the period and progress of the Aryan occupation of 
Northern India; for Vedic India is by tradition Norihern India, 
and it is there that searcli must be made to fill the gajj in our 
knowledge. So far nothing has been done wliich has yielded 
very concrete results, a summary of this material, real or 
hypothetical as has yet to be determined, may 
some interest. Phstiy, there are the few objects which we have 
mentioned above as being almost certainly of middle second 
millenium date, foimd for the greater part in the upper levels of 
pre-historic sites, those first eight or ten ambiguous feet. To 
these may be added the copper and bronze objects put forward 
by Heine Geldern in his article, namely the Trunnion Axe from 
the Kurram, the Punjab Dagger, the Bithur Dagger and 
Harpoon head, the Fathegarh Swords and the Rajpur Harpoon, 
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all of wMcii together with the Mohenjo-daro Adze-axe he refers 
to the period 1200-1000 B.G. Besides these there are .only , the 
ancient walls of Rajagriha, the ■ Vedic’ burials of Lauriya 
Nandangarh, the punch-marked coins, the various terracottas 
which from time to time have been loosely classified as Primitive 
and Pre-Mauryan, a good deal of painted pottery about which so 
far but little is known, and the somewhat meagre knowledge we 
possess of the ancient sites of the Punjab and the N. W.F.P. 

For the Walls of Rajagriha and the Nandangarh burials a 
date of 800 to 700 B.C. is claimed, which may prove to be correct 
in the case of the former, but the mounds of Lauriya Nandangarh 
have been examined by Mr. N. G. Majumdar; four of them were 
cleared of earth until the underlying structures were revealed, 
these proved to be Buddhist stupas possibly of early date. The 
gold leaf female figure, thought by Bloch to be an Earth Goddess, 
came from a trench on the top of this recent work and is therefore 
not of Vedic date and probably Post-Mauryari. I have purposely 
omitted any reference to the Megaliths and Cairn burials of 
Southern India and Hyderabad, as I consider that the North is 
the region where links must be found if they are to carry con- 
viction. The Megalithic remains of the North, Burj Hama in 
Kashmir {Antiquity^ June 1937) and Asota in the N.W.F.P. 
{Antiquity, December 1939), afford but little help. The former 
is extremely ‘sui generis’ both as regards the monument itself 
and the remains wkich have been excavated there. The latter 
may well be of no very great antiquity and at the moment 
there is nothing available to support a contention either way. 

IP# Punch-marked coins we feel need to be handled with caution. 
It is undeniable that many if not the majority of the sj^mbols 
on them have their counterparts in the Indus Valley script. 
These symbols are therefore almost certamly survivals, but 
after what lapse of time, that is the question. Here we need 
to go warily, for in quite early literature these coins are known 
as ‘purana’ and that is quite suffiicient for many Indian archaeo- 
logists to date them back indefinitely. To us it is plain hoivever 
that the term purana (ancient) is of exactly the same value as 
when the present day owner of a battered Moghul copper coin 
tells you that it is a Sita-Rami, nine hundred lakhs of years old, 
which merely means<that in his opinion it is very ancient; that 
is to say, as proof of any particular dating the term 'purana' 
has no value at all. A very clear exposition of the evidential 
value of the punch-marked coins and their symbols is given 
by Dr. C, L. Fabri in his article ‘A new branch "of knowledge in 
India'.i 

The question of the Pre-Mauryan terracottas is still being 
worried out. So far not one single terracotta from any level 
of any site of the Early Historic Period can be shown coii- 


^ Indian Culture, Voi. Ill, No. 1. 
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clusiveiy, even by the niireliabie method of archaeological dead- 
reckoning, let alone association with definitely dateabie objects, 
to be of Pre-Manryan date. As for the criterion of style, unless 
backed by conclusive parallels with material of known and 
accepted date, considerable familiarity vdth inan}^ hmidreds of 
Early Indian terracottas makes ns. regard this method as on the 
whole worse than useless. The primitive . 'and the archaic 
can again and again be showTi quite conclusively to be the 
result of ineptitude and degeneration. HeUenistio Indo-Greek 
may turn out to be Hellenistic Indo-Roman of the early Imperial 
period when Greek art was 'the thing". There are hi fact a 
multitude of unappreciated pitfalls. 

Of al the archaic terracottas those found m the Gandhara- 
Taxila area with applied and incised eyes are the most intriguing. 
They can now be showni as coming from fourteen sites in British 
India as well as others hi Afghanistan and Tribal TeiTitory. I 
cannot with propriety at this stage say more than that excavation 
at Sari Dheri ^ revealed such figures throughout the section 
from tw^o feet to thirty-five below* datum hi the main mound, 
and at 40 1 below' datum and 9 1 below’’ surface at an adjacent 
pouit orighmliy covered by the mound. As a Hellenistic moulded 
torso w^as found hi the mahi mound at 37 feet and a Menander 
coin at 32 feet 2 below^ datum, it is unhkely that anything found 
is older than 200 B.C. This, of course, does not rule out the 
possibility of finding them with yet earlier associations. 

There is one point, how^ever, that needs clearhig up once and 
for all, and that is the possibility of these figures bemg in direct 
succession to those of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. Id pomt 
of fact, though it w^ould be most helpful and convenient to 
believe otherwise, the figures under discussion have no real 
resemblance to those of the Indus Valley sites. In particular 
we wish to ]3iii down this matter of applied and hicised eyes. 
Though Mie. Corbiau states, and we are sure and assured states 
quite accurately, in Iraq, VoL IV, Spring 1937, that 'Dr. Mackay 
tells me that among the un|>ubiished material of Mohenjo-daro 
this feature is quite frequent the facts are however as foliow'S : 

At Mohenjo-daro out of 510 human figures examined by us 
not one had ajiplied and incised eyes. The example quoted by 
MUe. Corbiau w'as nofced and is a bearded head broken almost 
certainly from a man-headed animal. Of the man-headed 
animals, out of 61, four have applied and incised eyes, and one 
applied and indented. At Harappa out of 673 human figui'es 


1 Excavation was carried out at Sari Dhori during May, and October 
to December, 1938, by Mille. Sbnone Corbiau and Mr, Mukerji of the 
Archaeological Department. The results have yet to be published. 

2 As Kusiian copper coins were foimd down to this depth the Me- 
nander is we feel a survival in a higher level than its true context, and it 
is probable that some of the square eopx^er coins unearthed between 32'' 
and 42' B.D.L. will be found to be Saka issues. 
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examined one had applied and incised eyes, and of the 13 man« 
headed animals, two only had this feature. This disposes 
finally and definitely of this convention being a survival charac- 
teristic of the pre-historio period. 

Another point may also be touched on in passing, and 
that is that there is one figure only from both Hai'appa and 
Mohenjo-daro which has the smallest resemblance to the pre- 
historic female figures found at Periano-Ghundai and other 
sites in the Zhob. The latter are of fragile creamy white clay, 
and the ornaments, eye forms, headdress and general style of 
modeHirrg are all totally dissimilar from the Indus specimens. 
The same lack of similarity being found in the painted pottery 
t 3 ’^pes, this material should be used with the greatest caution 
when looking either for the origins or offshoots of the Indus 
Cultures, both in time and space. 

It would be rash to deny that none of the terracottas found 
at sites other than those containing remains of the Harappa 
Period is of Pre-Maurj^an date, but none of them is demonstrably 
so. The Archaic types from the Frontier Province and Taxila 
and those from Muttra cannot be dated higher than 250 B.C, 
and it is unlikely that any of them are earlier than 200 B.C. 
The terracottas from Kosambi fall in line with those from 
Muttra, and the earliest types from Bhita and Basarh may 
possibly be Mauryan but are certainly not Pre-Mauryan. The 
material from Buxar has been treated in such a way that it is 
quite impossihle to make head or tail of anything connected vdth 
this site.^ The female figures with moulded faces appear to be 
Simga and the primitive t 3 q)e -vnth directly incised diamond- 
shaped eyes and small pursed-up mouth can be paralleled from 
Taxila. The alleged Pre-historic and Sumerian connections 
will need to be supported by the results of scientific examination 
before the}^ can receive any serious consideration. 

Surface investigation of sites is, to say the least of it, 
inconclusive. At the same time certain observations made in. 
this way may be of some small value. The bluffs above the 
Soan Biver in the vicinity of the Attock Oil Compan^r’s Works 
are an example and a warning; here on the surface maj?^ be 
found any number of quartzite artifacts, a very few chert 
microliths, pottery of the Buddhist Period, and painted pottery, 
some of which may be as early as the 1st or 2nd Cent. A.B., 
but most of which is almost ceidainly modern. A site near 
Taxila produced one very finely struck micro-core of chert; 
wide and careful search failed to produce further traces of this 
material. The site yields plenty of painted pottery, all of it 


1 Remains of a Pre-historic Civilisation in the Gangetie Valley by 
Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri in the K. B. Pathan Commemoration Volnnrie. 
The references in the text have no relation to the numbers on the very 
indifierent plates. The text is modelled very closely to that of A. K. 
Coomarswamy’s article in Xpeh, 1927. 
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dated to tlie early centuries A,D. if not later. The Akbar mound 
near Gugeraj Montgomery District, about thirty , miles from 
Harappa, though a vast mound with deep eroded channels in 
it, does not show a single sherd of Harappa t^^e, though there is 
plenty of potteiy, including painted pottery, of Buddhist, 
Mediaeval, and Moliainedan times. At Harappa however 
uimiistakeable 'Harappa’ types are in profusion both on and 
close to the siuface. At &st sight this does not appear to get 
us anywhere, but it does lead us to one important point. Painted 
pottery in India, vdthout critical knowledge of patterns, shapes, 
colours, slips and texture, is quite meanhigless, and even the 
presence of an odd chert flake does not make a pre-historic 
cultiue. We were under the impression that the word chalco- 
lithic indicated the co-existence of stone and bronze implements, 
yet sites have been called chalcolithic simply on the strengtii 
of some painted pottery almost certainty of the historic period 
and not necessarily the early historic period at that. 

Enough we hope has now’ been said to show that a blank 
hiatus of two thousand yeans in Indian culture does not exist, 
and at the same time give some tentative indication of the links 
available, and the pitfalls that aw’ait the investigator over this 
Ime of country. It is to be feared that it wall be possible to add 
but little to tills until there has been more and better digging. 


SSSJI. 



Fias, 1 & 2. Pedestal Type Birds. (1) From 
Harappa (2) From Bala Hissar. 






Fig. 1 . Divided Terracotta figurines Fig. 2. Female figurine with fan-shaped head- Pjq. 3 . Divided Terracotta figurine 

from Harappa. dress, Mohenjo-daro. from Bala Hissar, Charsadda. 

{Published by the courtesy of the Archaeological 
Stirvey of India,) 
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Potsherd with peacock design, iVkhkari Dheri, Risalpur. 


Fig. 2. Pot lid with peacock design, Taxila. 
{Published by the courtesy of the Archaeological Survey of India.) 
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Some Observations on Two Copper-plate Grants from, 
Bhitera, Syihet District, Assam, 

By Umesh Chakbba 'Chatjbhurl^" 

{Qommunicated by Mr. J. 0. De.) 

About tbe Bengali 37 'ear 1279 (1872-'7S A.D.), two copper- 
plate inscriptions were found on a hillock in a village kno^vn at 
present by the name of Bhatera in the. District of Sylhetj Assam. 
This village lies at the eastern foot of a small hill, extending 
north and south from Maiirapur on the southern bank of the 
Ku^iara river to the northern bank of the Mann, and spreading 
over an area of about twentj’’ miles in length and between three 
and five miles in breadth, interspersed vdth several small hills 
about fift}^ to two hundred feet high, all covered with dense 
.Jungle. .■ 

Along the eastern side of the hill (known in the records of 
the Forest Department as the Bhatera HiUs) and just by the 
side of the Sjdhet-Kulaura branch line of the Assam-Bengal 
Eailwa^^ between the mile-posts -^-1-^- and lies what was to 
all intents and purj)oses a deserted hill-fort, with brick-built 
stairs to reach the level of the fort. At the present moment 
however there remains little of wha-t must once have been a 
magnificent structure. 

In the Bengali 3 ^ear of 1279 (1872-7S AD.), a local zemindar, 
the late Babu Ka^i Chandra Chaudhuri arranged to collect old 
bricks from the above-mentioned fort for some constructional 
works in his house. One of his men employed on the task, 
came across the two copper-plates, placed one above the other, 
in course of digging. Some five or six years later, after the 
death of Kasi Chanclra, the plates passed into the hands of his 
youngest brother, Babu Jagat Chandra Chaudhuri. Facsimile 
impressions of them were sent to Dr. Bajendra Lala Mitra, 
the then Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal The 
inscriptions were transcribed b^^ Pandita Bama BM and her 
brother Srinivasa ^astri and the whole was published by Dr. B. L. 
Mitra %\dth a short note, English translation and facsimiles in 
the Froceedmgs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for August 1880. 

The plates are now preserved in the Archaeological Section of 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


* The author expresses his gratitude to Mr. B. K. Ohoshai for kindly 
revising the paper. 
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As has been said already, it was Dr. B. L. Mitra who pub- 
lished a comparatively full and critical edition of the two grants. 
These were next discussed by scholars like the late lamented 
Pandit Padmanath Bhattacharya and Dr. K. M. Gupta in the 
periodical press of Sylhet and Calcutta. Dr. Gupta further 
re-edited one of the plates (that of Kesavadeva) in the Mpigraphia 
Indica'^. 

In the present paper I have endeavoured to discuss the 
two records afresh in the light of such local and topographical 
knowledge as I have been able to collect by a long and continued 
residence in the District of Sylhet verj?^ near to the find-spot 
of the inscriptions concerned. 

Locality. —As we have stated above, the plates were dis- 
covered from the ruins of a fort on a hillock or tild. The hillock 
is about 150 feet high, the highest level portion measuring 
about 400 feet from east to west and about 200 feet broad from 
north to south. 

The eastern side of the hillock has even now distinct traces 
of extensive long and broad stairs made of bricks. These 
stairs, commencing from the upper portion of the bdll-fort, go 
down to the bank of a tank which is about 600 feet long and 
300 feet broad. The tank at present goes by the name of Satpadi 
Pukur (i.e. ‘tank with seven banks’), whatever that may imply. 
The Sylhet-Kulaura branch line of the Assam-Bengal Bailway 
runs by the western banlc of this tank separating it from the 
stairs-system of the hill-fort referred to already. There are 
traces of another old tank a little to the north-w-est of the hill- 
fort which now passes under the name of Bada Pukur (‘the big 
tank’) and which is about four times larger than the Satpadi 
Pukur. 

The southern and w’estern sides of the hillock permit an 
easy access, but the northern side is steep and difficult to nego- 
tiate. Considering the enormous extent of the ruins on the 
hill, it may weU have represented the royal palace of the kings 
of the Bhattapataka line. 

To\vards the north of the palace or hill-fort, within half a 
mile, there is a smaller hillock wkich goes by the name of Homer 
tild (i.e. the mound for the performance of Eoma rites). At the 
foot of this tild, there is a tank about 150 feet long and 90 feet 
broad. The Homer tild is about 50 feet in height and approxi- 
mately 100 feet in length and breadth, though not exactly 
squarish in shape. At the central part of the upper portion of 
the hillock, there was the sacrificial pit {Eoma huiida) built 
of the same tjpe of old red bricks. The pit itself:' %yas 3 1 cubitvS 
in length, breadth and depth. 

About tw^o or three furlongs to the north of the Homer 
tild we come to what are called the Darbari gul and the Darbari 


1 VoL XIX, pp. 279 ff. 
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tilci. Tiie latter stands in the centre of a plain. It is about 
20 feet high, .90 feet long and 60 feet' broad. Here the royal 
personages of Bhattapataka would seem to sit with, theh officers 
ill a portion overlooking the multitude that would gather over 
the extensive plain. ■ The very appearance of it points to the 
probability of its having been a very suitable place for holding 
royal darhars. By the north and south of this plain niii two 
small streamlets : The one by the north side has dried up long 
■since,, but.;. the southern stream which now hears the name of 
■phulchha# is still active. 

;:iLbout .a .mile off, to the, east of the Darbari .are the 
Daksina Kmidi and the Daksina Ml to the east of which is the 
great Hakaluki haor. It was perhaps at this spot that King 
kesavadeva performed the Tuiapurusa yajna referred, to in the 
smaller inscription and distributed daksina. 

The plates and their purpoH. — Both the grants are records 
of gifts of land, houses, slaves, etc., to two household deities, 
probably of the royal family. The earlier and larger of the 
plates records a gift of 375 hdlas of land, in 67 plots and 51 
villages, scattered over the sub-divisions of Korth and South 
Sylhet, Habiganj and Karimganj and also partly in the plains of 
the Cachar Pistrict. Along with this land 296 houses and a 
number of slaves were given awaypn the name of Vafesvara Siva 
by king Keiiavadeva.^ Vatesvara Siva has been mentioned as 'the 
Lord of §rihatta’ {f§rthaMa-ndtka) ' m whose honour Keiavadeva 
built and dedicated a number of temples. 

The latter and smaller plate is a gift of two hdlas of land 
to Kamalakanta Xarayana King Isanadeva, son of Kesava- 
deva, the donor of the earlier grant. Dwelling houses and 
fields meluded Avithin the area were also given away to the deity 
and a lofty temple was built for Xarayana or Visnu- 

As regards the dates of the iiise.riptions a number of sugges- 
tions has been off*ered. The date on the earher plate begins 
with followed hy; four numerals, Pandita 

Ra.!][ia Bai and her brother Srinivasa Sastri read them as 2928, 
while according t<^ Dr. B. L, Mitra it stood for 4328 corres- 
ponding to 1245 A.D. The latest readh^g is that of Dr. K. M. 
Gupta who puts the date at ]d49 A.D. 

We may now proceed to an exarodnation of some of the 
interesting fatt>s eiifdted by the reciords under distnssion. For 
purposes of convenien<T\ \ce have preferred to deal with the 
several points at issue under the following heads: 

(i) Alleged^ eonneetlan of the Bhdferd group of kings imlh 
those of Cachar and Agartald. — ^There has been some inc^xpii- 
cable unanimity of vitnrs among some of our scholars on this 
particular point k The jffiattapataka kings have long beem 


1 See e.g„ Froc, A*8dL^ August, 1880, p. 144; Ep. Ind,^ vol. XIX. 

pp. 280 ff. • 
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regarded as sovereigns of Gachar, the founder of whose dynast37’ 
is traditionally supposed to have been Ghototkaca, son of 
Pandava Bhima by Hidimba, daughter of an aboriginal chief. 
As a matter of fact however, the available data point to a quite 
different conclusion: The peojde who now go b}^ the name of 
Cacharis were originallj?' settled in the Brahmaputra valley. 
Driven by the rising Aiiom rulers, they betook themselves to 
Dhnapur about 1531 A.D. Being still hard pressed by the Ahorns, 
they moved on to Maihong and thence finalty to the vast plain 
of Cachar where thej^ established their new home. They were 
essentially a community of uncultured hiil-p63ople having ab- 
solutely no alphabet whatever and as yet entirely iininiuenced 
by Sanskrit culture. It was in fact not till after the 16th 
century of the Christian era that the people of Cachar were 
converted into Hinduism and it Was about this period that the 
legend of a Paudava extraction of their kings was concocted to 
keep up their pride. 

It will thus appear that the dynasty of the kings of Bhatta- 
pataka and those of Cachar were far too separated from each 
other in point of time — ^by three or four centuries to be sure — 
to allow us to accommodate any theory as to their being mutiiall^r 
related. 

As regards the Agartala kings, it is weli-knovm that their 
dynasty originated from the Shan States of Northern Burma 
and their familj^ title was original^ the inconspicuous Phan. 
They entered Assam for the first time in 1228 x4..D. It was about 
the first quarter of the 14th century, that some branch of them 
crossed the North Cachar Hills and__ passing the Lushai and the 
Chittagong Hills, settled itself at Agartala^. This branch was 
converted to Hinduism in the 16th century, i.e. about the same 
time as that of the kings of Cachar. They now changed their 
original family title of PMd into Mdnihya which is current to 
thisliday. It seems therefore unlikely that the kings of the 
Bhatera plates 2 had any family link either with those of Cachar 
or of Agartala. 

What however looks more reasonable is to surmise that the 
kings mentioned in the Bhatera inscriptions were a grou|) of 
chiefs who wielded some influence in the country representing 
the modern district of Sj^-lhet. This dynasty continued appa- 
rently for five generations after which it became extinct. 
Possibly it was only a result of the oncoming Muhammadan 
invasion of the country. Qr it may have been that the last 


1 For the origin of the Cachar and Agartala kings, see E.A. Gait, 
History of Assam^ pp. 242-4^ ff. 

2 From the nomenclature of the family titles and the names of the 
persons, as well as most of the place-names mentioned in both the copper- 
plates, it appears that the land was a part of Bengal and the persons were 
Bengalees. 
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member of tbe line— Isanacieva — died without leaving an issue 
and the dynasty came to a natural end 

(ii) Tradition of 'alleged association of the Iter tila and the. 
Homer tild with king Gauragovinda . — ^The whole question appears 
to ns to hinge on a mistaken identification and also perhaps an 
unwarranted wwd-interpretation. In the earlier of the Bhatera 
plates (that of Kesavadeva), the donor king is described (11. 9-10) 
as n^nrdp4os%^GomndaAty^afani Keiavadeva esah^, which has 
been almost unanimously taken as pointing to there having 
been a second name, Govinda, of king Kesavadeva^. If one 
may hazard an opinion on tins i>oint, the explanations of this 
epithet offered so far seem to be quite strained. In fact the 
whole phrase could eonvenientl}:^ be broken up into two distinct 
but inter-related parts: (i) ripiirdja^Som-GovM and (ii) 

ajani Kesamdeva esah^ — ^meaning that king Kesavadeva is here 
regarded as having been the ec|ual in might of Govinda (Lord 
Krspa), the destroyer of enemies. Such expressions, as will 
be readily admitted, rei>resent but a common epigraphie and 
literary convention of the age to which our record b^elongs. 

It has further been assumed ^ that the ruined mound called 
Homer tild marks the spot where king Gauragovinda {alias 
Goviudasimha) tised to perform sacrificial rites. This assumption 
is of course a corollary to the supposition that Govinda is onl}" 
another name of Kesavadeva. The explanation suggested 
us, if accepted, will sureh* heli> to dispel such a notion. It should 
.also be taken notice of that Gauragovinda of North Sylhet was 
conquered by Shah Jallal in 1384 A,D. 

1 It appears howe\'er from the later inscription (Ho. II, Proc, 

August ISSO, p. 153, 11. 25-28) that TAluade\’a had a childless elder brother 
{stkavirah pulra^uw/ak, i. 27) and that he had another brother who 
pre-deceased him leaving a widow and a son. No record has yet been 
discovered of tliis fatherless child. Perliaps even before he grev' up to 
manhood the wh(de eoimtry was engulfed by the Muhammadan hu^asion. 

2 In the iuscrijUion t>f his stai Tsfuiadeva, Kesavadeva is referred to 

(11. 8-9) in almost idcntit'al terms, r?pm'a ju-a(m .... etc. 

3 Proc. August 1880, pp. i44,’l5ln; Ep, vol. XiX. 

pp. 279 ff. 

^ Proc, August 1880, p. 144. 
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The Ancient Workers of ' Western Dhaibhnm.. 

By E. F. 0. Murray. 

{Commimicated bij Dr. B. S. Guha.) 

The Dliaibhum pergannali, which forms the most easternly 
portion, of the Singhbhiim district of Chota Nagpur, has long 
been noted for the miiltiplicity of ancient ^workings that occur 
therein. It has an area of nearly 1,200 square miles through 
which the copper belt runs roughly south-east to north-west for 
a distance of over 50 miles, quite half of which must be covered 
by old workings when parallel lines are taken into consideration. 
In addition to the copper workings the ancients have worked 
gold, both alluvial and quartz, in the southern and eastern, 
portions, and soapstone, while numerous small heaps of iron 
slag are to be found scattered all over the pergannah wherever 
the ore occurs; the refuse of the local iron smelters, which 
industry stiU exists in the remoter parts up to the present day. , 

On its eastern border is the Midnapore district and the 
States of Mayiirbhanj and Seraikela bound it on the southern 
and northern borders, while in the centre comparatively level or 
undulating country predominates, divided by the range of hills 
that foUow’s the copper belt over the greater portion of the, 
pergannah. The inhabitants of Dhalbhum consist mainly of 
Santals, Mundas and Bhumij with a sprinkling of Hos and 
lOierrias, all members of the group that must have been in pos- 
session of the greater part of Northern India in pro- Ary an days. 
Among the seini-Hinduized castes may be mentioned the 
Goalas (cowherds), the Kumhars (potters), the Kammars 
(blacksmiths), the Perohs or Tantis (weavers) and the Mahles 
(basket-makers), the last four being essential to the existence 
of viijage communities. The Santals, Mundas and Hos all 
speak languages belonging to the Mon-Khmer group of the 
Aiistrie languages of ’which Pater Schmidt found relics among 
the forest tribes of Pegu, Malacca and Indo-China, and along 
the middle Sal win, the Nicobars, and part of the Philippines and 
Oceania,. 

Ethnologicarlly the Santals, Mundas and Kols all belong to 
the Proto-Austrciloid family which is widely distributed in 
Southern Asia and the Oceanian islands. Risley in his measure- 
ments of the various tribes obtained the following indices ; , 
Oexiiialic Index Nasal Index Stature 

Munda(lOO) .. 74-5 89-9 1446 

Santal(iOO) .. 74*5 88*8 1510 

Kol(32) .. 72*4 82*2 1650 
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The specimens of the last, howeYer, are stated by him to have 
eastern Hindi as their tongue, to live in the United Provinces, 
and ‘to be of Aryo-Dravidian type. This cannot be taken as 
typical of the Kois of the Kolhan of Singhbhum whose language 
is allied to Mundari and Santali and with whom they have 
similar physical characteristics. Both the Mundas and Santals 
have legends about migrations from the west before the Aryan 
invaders, in times when Indian history was confined to legends ; 
and in the Rg-Veda frequent mention is made of the Uasyus or 
Savaras, the Aryan names for the original inhabitants of the 
country. Both Kolarian and Aryan traditions point to these 
tribes as having extended further to the north-west prior to the 
invasion and to having been gradually driven into the more 
.southern and eastern hills as the Aryan invaders fought their 
MBj towards and down the Gangetic plain. 

Roy ^ has traced the wanderings of the Mundas by their 
traditions and pointed out that many of the names of the enemies 
of the Aryans, mentioned in the Rg-Veda, are to be found among 
the Mundas and allied tribes at the present day, — evidence 
that the writer is able to corroborate from further examples. 
That the aboriginal races were not mere savages is evident 
from the accounts of their organization, strong-built cities and 
forts which gave much trouble, while their wealth proved a 
source of envy to the invaders. From Azamgarh, now in the 
United Provinces, Munda tradition commences, so it would 
appear that they must have remained for some time in this 
district, an assumption that is supported by Hindu tradition. 
By the reign of Rama Chandra of Ayodhya the Raj-Bhars 
appear to have been the only tribe left at Azamgarh and before 
the departure of the Savaras, or Asuras as they were then called, 
both Hindu and Munda traditions record a deluge. Gradually 
they continued their eastward march before the increasing 
hordes through Bihar into Chota Nagpur, but from their later 
temporary sojourn in RohUkhand and further west the invaders 
would appear to have met with some reverses and the native 
races to have regained some of their terrain. This change of 
tide in their fortunes would seem to be confirmed by sepulchral 
cairns existing near Nagar, and attributed to the aborigines, 
representing two distinct stages of culture. In the first only 
stone implements and rough pottery are to be found, while the 
latter contains iron weapons and gold and copper ornaments. 

The earliest foreign reference to the use of iron in India 
appears to be the description in Herodotus 2 of the Indian merce- 
naries in Xerxes’ army in 480 B.C. w^ho were clad in cotton 
garments and armed with bamboo bows and cane arrows with 


2- Boy, S. C. — ^The Mundas and their Country, Chap. I, 1912. 
2 Herodotus, VII, 65. 
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iron tips, which with the addition of axes form the complete 
armament of the aboriginals in modern times. 

The Hos, or Kols, appear to have occupied Cliota Nagpur 
from pre-historic times though they are reputed to have at one 
period ousted tlie Bhuiyas from Singhbhum and to have settled 
there, where the majority of them now are. Their prowess in 
the field earned them their name of Lerrka (fighter), by which 
the}^ are known to the other tribes at the present day, and in 
their encounters with the British fully sustained their reputation 
until they realized that axes, bows and arrows could not seriousty 
compete with firearms and cavahy, 

Plinj?' in Hist. Nat., quoting from Megasthenes, states that 
' The tribes u'hich dwell by the Ganges are the Calingae nearest 
the sea and higher up the Mander ; also the Malli among whom 
is Mount Maiius, the boundary of all that region being the 
Ganges’. Mount Malhis is probably identical with Mount 
Mandar of the Vedas which lies near Bhagalpur and the Malli 
with the Mahle Paharias who occupy the Bajuiahal Hills. The 
Calingae -were the inhabitants of the kingdom of Kalinga, 
or Orissa, which, with lapses, preserved its independence from 
the earliest times until towards the end of the eleventh century 
A,D. when Kiilottunga I added it to his dominions. That the 
Kolarian tribes were in this region in the sixth century B.C. 
is proved by records of the travels of Vardhamana Mahavfra 
who w^as the twenty-fourth Tirthankara and main founder of the 
Jain religion in which it is stated that ‘he traversed the country 
occupied by the Bajra Bhumi and Sudhi Bhumi (the modern 
Bhumij) who abused and beat him and shot at him with arrows 
and barked at him with dogs, of which small annoyance he took 
no notice 

As a detailed account of the geology of the district does 
not come within the scope of this paper this subject will be 
dealt with as briefly as possible. Singhbhum is composed 
mainly of Archaean rocks. In Dhalbhum the Dharwar complex 
is re|>resented by lava flows in various stages of metamorphism, 
phyllites, slates, tale, hornblende and micaceous schists and 
quart-zites. This period was followed by intrusions of granitic 
batholiths, which in their turn were invaded by doleritic dykes 
of varying basicity, whose extent is generally limited by the 
perimeters of the acid intrusives. The Dharwars are the main 
seat of the Indian metalliferous ores, most of the gold, copper, 
ii‘on and manganese produced in the country being connected 
with them. Copper, having been the cause of by far the greatest 
proportion of the ancient and more modern workings, this will 
be dealt with first. 

The Singhbhum copper belt, which starts from 5 miles 
north of Chakradharpur in the west and runs through the 
States of Kharsawan and Seraikela, enters Dhalbhum between 
the villages of Kerynadungri and Eangadih where old and 
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more recent workings show three more or less parallel runs of 
ore. Further east between Talsa and Naiidiip and on Chandar 
Burn these veins have been extensively mined by the ancients, 
and in more modern times by the Singhbhum and Hindustan 
Copper Companies, of whose activities Stoehr, Burrschmidt 
and Schenck have left records.^ On Chandar Burn old 
workings are very numerous on tbree lines of ore : while 
extensive old workings oceur between Talsa and Turaradih on 
the vSouthern line; on the centre and southern lines near 
Sideswar, to be described later, and others further east beyond the 
limit of this article at Surdah and Mosaboni. It is on the last 
of these that the Indian Copper Corporation has developed its 
Mosaboni Mine. 

On Chandar the ancients were well clear of the water-line 
as the summit of the hill is about 700 ft. above the surrounding 
country and most of the ore occurs near the top. Old ventilation 
shafts are to be found on both the northern and centre lines, 
the latter being circular and about 3 ft. in diameter by 20 ft. 
deep to the debris in the bottom above the stope level, 
while the dumps from all three runs of workings are considerable. 
From the numbers of palaeoliths, boucliers and neolithic cores, 
flakes and beads occurring in the neighbourhood, this would 
appear to have been one of the earliest points of attack of the 
ancient miners, and the wreckage of trap implements in the 
dumps leaves no doubt about the extraction of copper having 
been started with their aid. As plenty of iron ore exists close at 
hand one can only assume that the use of this metal was not 
then general. Between Chandar Burn and Hartopa there are 
no prominent hills along the line of belt and old workings are 
confined to sundry ridges that rise out of the plain, but from the 
latter to Rajdoha they are fairly extensive on both sides of the 
Garrha River which cuts across the strike at right angles. From 
Rajdoha, where three inclined and one circular vertical shafts 
have been sunk and one adit driven in modern times, old workings 
are scarce until close to the Kapurgadi Pass where considerable 
runs occur on the hills on both sides. The easternly run of these 
is continued to Rakha Hill and was included in the area worked 
by the Rajdoha Mining Company towards the end of last century. 
On Rakha Hill old workings are numerous and can be followed 
until they run up on to the spurs that connect the northern side 
of Sideswar with the lower country. Here as at Nandup and 
Chandar three parallel runs are found : the most northernly follows 
the crest of the spur south-east of Roam ; the centre, which is 
the most important, the flank of the next ridge to the south, 
while the third is below Sideswar itself. This last consists of 
an open stope running from the valley into the side of the hill 
and connected some way in by a steeply inclined circular shaft 


1 Gold, Copper and Lead in Chota Nagpur, W. King and T. A. Pope, 
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of about 4 ft. iu diame^^^ to the gi’ound above. The top of 
the ore shoot being fiat this was soon below the surface of the 
rising ground and the shaft must have been sunk for ventila- 
tion, though the steps cut in it permitted its use as an emergency 
exit. The northern line was explored by an adit started from 
the valley by the Cape Copper Company, which had taken over 
the assets of the Rajdoha Mining Company in 1912, but on 
holing into a very extensive ancient stope and meeting with 
runs of filling or fallen rock, both above and below the adit 
level, suspended this work. The height of this stope was 
probably little short of 150 ft. and of undetermined length, 
but the only things of interest produced were some small baked 
clay pots that had probably been used as lamps by the miners. 

The only important source of gold hitherto discovered has 
been iii the south-western portion of the pergannah close to the 
Mayurbhanj border. Here numerous trap grinding and crushing 
stones litter the jungle south of the village of Kundrukocha, 
with further small clusters over the hills in Mayurbhanj State. 
Isolated ones are to be found in most of the localities where 
blue or white quartz veins are available, proving that the ancients 
must have scoured the district in search of payable deposits. 
Numerous old workings have been found in various places 
around Kundrukocha and in 1913 the Dhalbhum Gold and 
Minerals Prospecting Company was floated in Calcutta to work 
this area. Its activities have already been described ^ so it is 
only necessary hero to state that during the years 1916-1920 
gold to the value of £25,000 was obtained, nearly all of 'which 
came from the Porojarna section. Most of the ancient workings 
follow pipe-like enrichments on folds, but in one case values 
of 2 ozs. over 30 ins. were obtained over a length of 80 ft. 
from quartz that did not outcrop and was thus missed by the 
old miners. The greatest depth so far known to have been 
reached by the ancients here is 97 ft. on a pipe coming down 
from the top of Porojarna Hill, and in the bottom of this were 
found a stone hand hammer and broken chisel. 

Soapstone resulting from the metamorphism of trap is to be 
found in many places all over the pergannah, though by far the 
largest aggregate of workings exists on the hill to the west of 
Bhitar Dadi village, which rises to approximately 700 ft. above 
the plain. The rock varies in colour from light grey to bluish 
grey and is often traversed by streaks or stringers of magnesite, 
which spoil such parts for utensils without occurring in sufficient 
quantity to make their extraction an economic proposition. A 
large portion of the southern flank of the hill is covered by the 
spoil from the workings near the crest on that side, many of 
which are being exploited at the present day to meet the 


^ Gold in Chota Nagpur, E, F. O. Murray, Min, Mag,, Vol. XXVIII, 
No. 1, 1923. 
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demand for soapstone bowls and plates, and as this may be of 
interest, a description of the operations will be given. 

The miner, having selected what he considers a suitable 
band of rock in one of the open-cast workings attacks this with 
an implement of local manufacture that is a cross between a 
pick and a hammer until he has cut a circular groove somewhat 
larger than the size of the article desired, that slopes from the 
inner side and is vertical on the outside. When he is satisfied 
that the groove is deep enough the next step is the removal 
of the piece from the rock, which is accomplished by the use of 
hammer and chisels. This is the most hazardous part of the 
process as owing to the uncertain fracture of the rock many 
pieces break otherwise than intended. Having overcome this 
stage he next gives the piece a rough dressing outside the working, 
after which it is put aside and mining continued. At the close 
of this the miner with the aid of his wife removes the roughly 
dressed blocks to the village where they are to be turned, to 
effect which a lathe of some sort is obviously necessary. In 
the ground are sunk two slats of wood with semicircular notches 
to take a wooden roller about 2| ft. long, to one end of which 
the plate is stuck by means of lac, two grooves on the roller 
running in the notches preventing lateral movement. The 
motive power is supplied by the who takes some turns 
round the roller with a piece of thin rope and holding an end in 
either hand imparts the necessary motion while the man with 
his cutter, a piece of Iron or steel let into the end of a stick, 
removes the superfluous portions. The northern side of the hill 
is the one that was mainly worked by the ancients, though 
most of their dumps are now overgrown with grass and therefore 
inconspicuous. The old workings, which are here exceedingly 
numerous, generally commenced with the sinking of a roughly 
circular and steeply inclined shaft across the strata and, as 
good bands of the rock were intersected, stopes were opened out 
along them. The methods of detachment and treatment have 
not been determined, but probably did not differ much from 
modern times. 

Remains of the ancient copper workers, as before stated, 
are exceedingly numerous, countless workings, dumps and 
slag heaps testifying to their industry. Below the largest of 
the old workings on the southern line between Talsa and 
Turamdih occurs the most extensive series of palaeoliths yet 
found by the writer, many hundreds of these being scattered 
over the ground at the foot of the hill and have the appearance 
of havmg been brought there for treatment. The rough frag- 
ments vary a good deal in size, untreated stones being mixed with 
broken ones and chips, but the general run desirable seems 
to have been 6 or 7 ins. by 3 to 4 ins. by 1 to 2 ins. thick 
and from these the implements were fashioned. The pieces 
are nearly aU of a fine-grained trap and the actual source of supply 
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bas not definitely been determined, though very similar rock 
occurs near Balidi about 3 miles to the south. Higher up 
in the dump from the workings further pieces and a few broken 
bouchers are to be found; some of a coarser grained material, 
but these are mostly small and in ail probability mainly fragments 
of those that broke in mining. Above the workings are some 
flat rocks pitted all over to a depth of about 1 in. on which 
the ore must have received a crushing and picking before it was 
despatched to the smelters below, two crushing stones having 
been found close by. One of the pitted rocks has a hole 
about 5 ins. deep and 3 ins. diameter which maj^ have been 
used for hulling paddy for the workers or for giving the con- 
centrates a final crushing with a pestle for the furnace, but 
none has come to light in these parts. More recently, however, 
two broken stone pestles with circular polished handies that 
would fit a similar mortar have been found near Rakha Mines. 
Among the palaeoliths at the foot were two stone hammers 
and two j^ieces of roughly polished chisels, the former being 
made from waterworn pebbles of fine-grained trap that probably 
came from the Korkai River about 6 miles west of here and bear 
evident signs of chipping and hammering. Slag heaps and the 
remains of old clay furnaces lie all around and testify to a 
considerable output of copper at this point. Moving east 
the next places of importance on the south line are beneath 
some trees close to Turamdih village and the flat ground im- 
mediately west of the railway line, where most of the Turamdih 
ore must have been treated. Cinshing stones consisting generally 
of flattish roughly circular pieces of trap, or occasionally quartz, 
with depressions to fit the fingers, are plentiful and some small 
slabs of pitted rock used as anvil stones lie around, while slag 
is abundant. Several ring stones have also been found in the 
neighbourhood. East of the railway line the first place of note 
is on some small hills close to the road on the northern line of 
ore where several traperushing stones of varying texture and 
a few anvil blocks are found. To the south of this the writer 
picked up a rouglily smoothed axe-shaped piece of trap which 
from its chipped ends, one sharp and the other rounded, may 
have been used as a wedge. From here we come to Chandar 
Bum where the workings and remains have already been de- 
scribed. The flat rocks above the south line workings are pitted 
like those near Turamdih with a similar deep hole in one of them 
and the rejected material, showing malachite, lies around. 
Slag heaps and the remains of old furnaces abound all round 
the foot of the hill, w’-hiie to the south-east is a place where 
hornstone and quartzite cores and flakes occur in profusion, not 
far from the banks of the stream which comes down from Dadi. 
Following the heaps of slag eastwards towards Goradi crushing 
and anvil stones occur with these, while not far from the banks 
of the stream on ground that has since been cultivated formerly 
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Stood the remains of a battery of six old furnaces. The plan 
drawn from measurements taken before their destruction will 



show the layout, and a portion of one of the clay tuyeres remained 
on the ground. This was cylindrical, about 9 ins. long and 
3 ins. in diameter with a pointed, slag- covered nozzle, the air 
passage tapering from about 1 in. to half an inch at the point. 
Only the hearths of the baked clay furnaces remained, 18 ins. 
wide by 2 ft. long, of the shape shown. Smelting must have 
been much the same as at the present day for iron, air being 
supplied from foot-worked leather bellows to clay furnaces about 
3 ft. high. The bellows are rounded hollo-wed out blocks of 
wood open on the top over which a piece of hide is tied, while 
to the centre of the leather a cord is attached with the other 
end tied to a flexible stick planted in the ground, a hole being 
out in the hide for the entry of air. A pair of these is placed 
side by side slightly sunk into the ground at a convenient 
distance for the operator’s feet and air supplied by the bellows 
man marking time and closing the air vents with his feet on 
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the downward stroke while the spring of the stick raises the 
leather again as soon as the pressure has been released. A 
bamboo pipe taking off from each leads to a clay Y which 
joins the tuyere, one set being generally sufficient for each 
furnace though two are sometimes used. The blower’s balance 
is often assisted by a sapling with one end sunk in the ground 
so that he can grasp the clear end with his hands. 

The fire having been lit and charcoal blown up to a good 
heat the powdered ore is fed into the furnace with charcoal and 
in copper smelting either iron ore or kankar lime were used to 
flux the siliceous gangue. Considering the crude methods 
employed a remarkably clean slag resulted, but in two places 
where the ancients seem to have tried apatite-magnetite rock 
as a flux their metallurgy resulted in numerous small shots 
of copper remaining in the slag. 

Immediately south of Goradi village is some stony undulating 
ground with spare vegetation, the knolls running towards the 
Dadi nallah. In a small hollow on one flank of the most easternly 
of these, just above a newly excavated tank, is a bed of solid 
laterite from 6 ins. to 2 ft. thick and about 60 ft. by 30 ft. 
in extent. A little way west of this bed three stones are stuck 
upright in the ground forming a rough line, the centre one 
protruding about 15 ins. and the other two 6 ins. each. 

Both Hos and Mundas 



3 to 10 ft. high and large flat slabs of stone cover the earthen- 
ware pots that contain the remains of the bones of the dead. 
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These slabs may weigh anything from 1 to 15 cwt., though 
heavier are known, the size generally depending on the amount 
of influence the deceased possessed. At the present day, how- 
ever, many of the Mundas have deserted this method for ordinary 
burial, the corpse being covered by earth over which any large 
stones l}dng around are laid, while the ‘parkom®, or string bed 
with wooden frame, belonging to the deceased is placed upside 
down on the top. 

An open hole in the ground near the three standing stones 
being unusual, an investigation was undertaken when this was 
found to be a cemetery presumably of the ancient miners. 
Though stone slabs are easily procurable in the vicinity none 
covered the urns and digging proved that these people had been 
in the habit of stopping the mouths of at least some of the pots 
with a small clay bowl. Altogether twelve clay urns were 

. ■ . ' ■ ■ , , , 


Micaceous clay. Wide top. Few bones, 
charred. 


Micaceous clay. Wide top. Based lid. Many 
bones. 


Ordinary clay. Based lid. Many bones and 
piece of copper. 


Quartzose clay. Wide top. jN'o lid. 


Fig. 3(a). Urn Neck Patterns (1-4). 

extracted on the south side of the stones, from a plot about 
7 ft. by ft., in the hope of finding some relics that would 
give a clue to the times to which they belonged; but probably 
more exist here as well as on the opposite side of the stones. 
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The majority of the urns were made from a micaceous clay that 
seems to have been peculiar to the ancients and is no longer 
used, while the shapes and markings are more elaborate than at 
present. The pots varied in shape and size, being from 10 to 


5. Ordinary clay. Wide top. Micaceous 
bowl shaped lid. Few bones. 



% 6. Ordinary clay. Wide top. Stepped. 


8 . 


7g 7. Ordinary clay. Bowl shaped lid. Empty. 






g , ^ 8. Ordinary clay. Wide top stepped. Based 

lid. Many bones and a few teeth, 

W1 

Fig. 3(6). Urn Neck Patterns (.5-8). 


12 ins. high and 12 to 14 ins. wide at their maximum, while 
the neck of each, which varied from 4 to 6 ins. in width, bore 
distinctive marks. Beyond broken bones, some of which 
seemed to be very slightly charred, some teeth and small pieces 
of copper oxidized to malachite, that may have been part of a 
chain, nothing was found. Owing to their broken state none of 
the urns could be preserved intact, but nearly all possessed 
widely turned back tops, while the small clay pots that filled 
the necks were of two kinds, one shaped like an ordinary bowl 
and the other with concave sides and a small fiat base, the 
average size being about 8 ins. in diameter by 4 to 5 ins. deep. \ 
A little way above the cemetery crushing stones of the 
usual type were fairly plentiful, while among them lay three 
neolithic celts and one flat stone about 15 ins. long by 7 ins. 
wide that had a groove caused by grinding, A portion had 
split off this stone at one end and both pieces had laterite 
attached to them along the sides of the crack. The nearest 
portion of the laterite bed is about 30 ft. away and there are 
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uo means of ascertaining whether this has been formed since the 
ancients worked here or how far up the knoll it originally ex- 
tended. Broken pieces of pottery lie about and in various places 
small heaps of slag, many pieces of which are cylindrical with 
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Thin dark clay, 
top with ledge. 


Narrow single UiuhI 
Few bones and teeth. 


F.IG. 3(c). Uni Neck Patterns (9-12). 


vesicular surfaces and vary in size from about one inch to a 
quarter inch in diameter. Along with these are other pieces 
with semi-circular indentations which fit the cylinders, but the 
object and method of manufacture have still to be ascertained 
as ^\nll as the reason why such slag should be confined to this 
locality. 

On the way from Kudada to Dadi, close to whore the road 
crosses the railway line, occur two main lots and some scattered 
slag entirely different from the usual iron or copper slags of 
these parts. It varies considerably in colour, the greater 
portion being a light brown shading to the usual black, is porous 
and full of large cavities which look as though some ciystalline 
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material formerly existing had since been leached out. In tlie 
darker material malachite stains are sometimes visible as well 
as long acicular crystals, which under the microscope are shown 
to be mullite. Both blue and white quartz veins occur in slate 
in this locality, while a tufa limestone deposit is found about 
half a mile to the west and small fragments of pottery with 
crushing and anvil stones are plentiful. For a long time the 
origin of this slag could not be determined until one day some 
years ago the writer was informed that beads had been made 
here in the distant past by a small old man who lived on Dhoba, 
the mountain above the village of Bonidi. Further enquiry 
elicited the information that they were sometimes found during 
the wet weather washed out of the ground and as the rains were 
then on, an immediate search was undertaken. The recently 
ploughed ground above the village soon produced some red and 
yellow beads, the former of which under the microscope proved 
to be made of a devitrified glass and the latter of terracotta, 
so the village children were put on to collect as many as they 
could. The result was that a supply started coming in and with 
the glass variety quite a number of polished stone ones. The 
majority of the composition beads are cylindrical and a brick red 
colour, varying in size from 13 mm. long by 6 mm. in diameter 
down to sections 5 mm. in diameter by 2 mm. thick, while some of 
the larger cylindrical pieces have been pressed flat before harden- 
ing and pinched near both ends, or cast to this shape. Nearly 
all the yellow beads hitherto found consist of sections which 
vary in size from 6 mm. in diameter by 2 mm. thick to 2 mm. in 
diameter by 0*75 mm. thick. Quite a number of blue and green 
beads also appeared, but these are generally roughly rounded and 
considerably more glassy than the others. The colouring matter 
of the blue and green beads is, as one would expect, copper, 
while an assay of the red devitrified glass ones gave results of 
1*72% Cu and T68% Fe and the yellow ones also contained 
copper. 

The stone beads are commonly made from carnelian, agate, 
onyx, or crystal either roughly rounded or flattened after the 
composition pattern, or facetted with eight or twelve faces, 
the last idea having doubtless been derived from quartz crystals. 
The largest bead is 23 mm. long by 16 mm. in diameter at the 
widest jiortion, diminishing to 6 mm. at the ends; while the 
rounded agate and jasper ones vary from 16 mm. in diameter. 
One quartz bead about 15 mm. long was shaped like a fang with 
a horizontal hole drilled through the thick end, while another 
one was a flattened hexagonal prism made of black hornstone 
and a third a cylinder of green epidote hornstone, both these 
rocks being establishable in the locality. 

For threading, holes have been drilled from both ends and 
the alignment is frequently so faulty that these have scarcely 
met, the sizes varying from 1*5 mm. downwards. The means 
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and method of drilling have still to be ascertained, bnt supplies 
of kyanite-topaz-corundum rock are obtainable about 3 miles 
away, where a few stone implements have also been found. 
Lying among the relics of the beadmakers were two broken 
ringstones, one of a grit that occurs on the northern slope of the 
hills and the other of an iron-stained siliceous slate from the top 
of Bhoba Burn. Articles of baked clay were also found, the 
finst a ball about 36 mm. diameter with a 6 mm. hole through 
the centre that served some undetermined purpose and a reel 
that probably once held the line on which the beads were 
threaded. Other items of interest were one white glass bead 
partially overlaid with beaten gold that had been stuck to the 
glass by lac, a piece of beaten gold lying in the soil and a portion 
of what looked like thick copper wire 40 mm. in length by 4 mm. 
in diameter. On cleaning up one end this was found to have a 
centre of red copper, an intermediate ring of black copper and 
an exterior of polished malachite. From the curve on it this 
may have been a portion of a bangle, or by cutting off slices 
and drilling out the red copper core it would have formed beads 
almost identical in shape to the smaller terracotta and stone 
sections. The only remaining article of interest was a pointed 
iron punch 75 mm. long and 20 mm. square, but of doubtful age. 

The beads having been found scattered over the area it is 
impossible to say how they were strung in ancient times, but 
the greater portion of a necklace of col-de-chien length has 
been found with a burial urn and remains of bones near the 
village of Banabassa on the south side of Chandar Burn. This 
consisted of seven oblong and eleven rounded stone beads, nine 
flattened double-necked composition ones, one green one of same 
shape and one red cylindrical one 3 mm. wide by 5 mm. in 
diameter. 

Stone beads of many types are recorded to have been found 
by Bruce Foote in Southern India, ascribed to Neolithic times, 
and on a comparison with those in the Madras Museum the 
writer has been able to find several similar to the Bonidi beads. 
Many neolithic beads seem to have forms common to both 
Europe and Asia, but the most striking discovery comes from a 
find from Montapalam in Pondicherry where the uncommon 
flattened barrel with lined ends shape occurs. A French 
authority! ascribes this type to Phoenician influence though 
the writer has hitherto only been able to find this form in beads 
from Mohenjo Baro and Ur and not among Phoenician beads 
in any museum visited. 

Some years ago some rounded carnelian beads and a barrel- 
shaped onyx one were dug up at Kundmkocha not far from 
where the old gold workers’ grinding stones are, and some of the 


^ Numa Laffitte — ^Rapport B’ensemble sur les Fonilles Ex^cut^s 
dans le snd De LTnde, Paris, 1932. 
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older men of the surrounding railages still have a few that have 
been picked up from time to time. More recently a trajj ring- 
stone and various other stone implements have also been found 
in this locality, of ty^jes similar to those occurring on the copper 
belt and pointing to both the copper and gold workings having 
been made by the same people. 

Following the copper belt eastwards, little of interest 
beyond old workings, occasional palaeoliths and cores and fla-kes, 
is to be found between Goradi and Bajdoha, or between this 
and Rakha Mines ; but just beyond this last place on a spur that 
runs north from Sideswar we come to the ruins of Roamgarh, 
situated on the most elevated portion. This s^mr, which has 
a flat top, is exceedingly steep on all sides excei)t where it is 


Fig. 4. Stone Boor {?), Roamgarh. 


joined to Si<leswar by a thin ewe neck, while covering the top 
and extending along the neck to where it commences to dip 
is the remnant of a thick bed of iaterite which presents a vertical 
face of about 15 ft. to the slope on the west and what look Ixko 
two or three 6-8 ft. terraces roughly cut out of the Iaterite to 
the north and east. The Iaterite bed extending along the 
neck has the appearance of a causeway, but comes to an abrupt 
end in a face about 15 ft. high, at which point the width has 
narrowed down to about 8 ft. The strength of the position 
from a defensive point of view, except where a supply of water 
is concerned, is very evident and the view commanded there- 
from embraces all the flat country to the east, north and west 
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aii(.i. tlie sj)urs around Sideswar to the south. On the highest 
part ai*e the ruins of a circular brick-built watch-tower of whiclj 
only some 5 ft. uow^ remain, the rest of the brick wails lying 
s(;attered around and down the south-eastern slope of the hill. 
The bricks seem to be of two sizes lightly burned and mixed 
witli rice straw, tbe smaller 10|x6x3 ins. and the larger about 
20xl0|x3 ins., but the length of the latter is uncertain as 
so far onty broken fragments of these up to 15 ins. in length 
have been recovered. The circular tower, which is now filled 
with debris in the centre, is set on a brick plinth built on the 
laterite. and covered by spear grass for the greater part of the 
year. The place is now the haunt of hyenas which have small 
passages through the laterite leading towards the tower and 
from the weathered material lying on the floor of these they 
probably at one time afforded access to chambers cut out of 
the laterite bed. Some years ago an attempt was made to 
clean the debris out of the w^atch- tower until a small hole put 
through was tested with a long drill and as this failed to find 
any bottom and liberated swarms of fleas, work was stopped. 
In 1926, the place was re-visited after a couple of years’ absence, 
when two human skulls i were found lying on the flat ground 
near the northern entrance that had not been there previously. 
As the writer had been asked to collect skulls by W. P. Py craft, 
these were submitted to him for measurement with the following 
results: 

Cephalic Index Nasal Index Alveolar Index 
No, 1 . . . . 73-4 48-0 101 

No. 2 . . , . 72'3 57-4 102 

Near the foot of the plinth on the south side was a flat 
piece of schistose quartzite sticking out of the ground, 5 ft. 
2 ins. long, 14 ins. wide and 3 ins. thick with the central portion 
of one side cut away to a depth of 1| ins., while close to it a 
piece of similar stone 2 ft. wide lay nearly covered by earth 
and broken bricks. On extraction it was found that the shorter 
side of this fitted the recessed portion of the other stone while 
the opposite side had a 1 in. pivot at either end and a circular 
hole 2 ins. in diameter about midway near the edge. Higher 
up on the flat ground below Sideswar is a slab of similar rock 
10 ft. long by 2 ft. wide by 3 ins. thick, presumably intended 
for Roamgarh, but abandoned on the way and close to it, 
the writer picked up a broken stone pestle and various crushing 
stones though here they are far from plentiful, as further west. 
Recently on cleaning out one of the ancient copper workings 
near Roamgarh thousands of pieces of pottery were uncovered 


1 These two skulls have been re-examined by Dr. B. S. Guha in 1935 
through the courtesy of the jECeeper of the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington, London, and a short note will be published in near 
future. — Editor, 
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ill the refuse surrounding the shaft. The higher layers contained 
only red clay pottery similar to that used in modern times., bnt 


Fig. 5. Pottery, Roamgarh, 


as the cut got deeper, this gave place to yellow and often to dark 
and nearly black pieces of superior manufacture and finally 
to the elaborately ornamented fragment illustrated. In the 
same locality was found the broken portion vdth moustache 
and eyes, the nose forming a spout used perhaps for pouring 


Fig. 6. Pottery, Roamgarh 


oil into the miners’ lamps previously discovered in the vicinity. 
The eyes were black and shiny like slag and firmly fixed in 
the baked clay. The superior workmanship of the earlier 
workers was thus again clearly established. 
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Shrines. ■ 

South of Asaiiboni, near the bank of the Garrha Naiiah, 
and north of Baflia beyond Mosaboni in the central portion of 
the pergaiinah, are the remains of two similar shrines. When 
the ivriter first knew them many years ago both were deserted, 
but on sxibsequent visits to them the former was found to be 
occupied by a Hindu priest who had collected and replaced some 
of the scattered fragments. The walls, which had beeji roughly 
rebuilt to a height of 2-3 ft., were made of laterite blocks 
tongued and grooved in many cases to fit one another in one 
of two ways. The former was to leave a triangular tongue 
\\dth one inclined and three vertical faces midway near one end 
that fitted a corresponding groove in another block while the 
other was to double mortise the centre of a block and have a 
tenoned x>iece to accord. Another piece of laterite in the shape 


Fig. 7. Wayside Shrines, a and b Laterite building blocks, 
c Pedestal. 


of a circular pedestal bore rough carving being stepped near 
the top and bottom and curved in between. Among the relics 
dug up by the priest was a slab of hornblende schist about ft. 
long, 1 ft. wide and 3 ins. thick that bore figures in twelve 
panels and ornamentation on either side of them. At the 
head was a wheel followed in the second panel by a kneeling 
human figure, a deer, an animal like a rhinoceros, a sitting 
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Fig. 8. Wayside Sbrines, Asanbom. 


and a square soapstone yogi with, three projecting bands round 
the top, centre and bottom and a panel in the centre oi‘ two 
sides which bore a sitting figure, while the top, which was 


recessed, had a spout and a circular boss in the centre level with 
the sides. 
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This shrine is in such disorder that it is necessary to refer 
to the one at Badia for a realization of how it formerly must 
have been. About a mile west of the village of Gohala mid 
not far from the south bank of the vSubarnarekha is a cluster 
of trees some of which seem to be gi'owing from an elevation 
higher than the alluvial plateau that surrounds them and in 
the midst of them are the remains of a shrine with w^alls still 
standing to a height of 9-10 ft. The outside measurements 
are roughly 16 ft. wide by 16 ft. long, with the major axis 
and entrance facing east, and the walls 4 ft. thick made of 
r*ectangular laterite blocks of varying sizes; leaving an open 
space inside 7 ft. 9 ins. long by 7 ft. wide which was once paved 
with flat soapstone slabs, one of which bore carving in the 
centre that resembled a four-petalied flower. Two of the inside 
blocks of laterite, one on the south side of the 2| ft. wide entrance 
and the other near the western end of the south wall have 
niches cut in them with lean to tops and straight sides and 
hottoins, which measure about 5 ins. by 6 ins. at the points 
of greatest dimension and are sunk 3 ins. into the stone. Outside 
close at hand is a circular pedestal of laterite about 3 ft. in dia- 
meter and 8 ins. thick stepped and carved in a similar manner to 
the one at Asanboni. Further away again and beside the path 
to Gohala is a rectangular carved soapstone pillar, with rounded 

head and neck, which pro- 
jects about 2| ft. above the 
ground. The rounded head 
is ornamented By a rihg 
near the top and vertical 
rolls while the rectangular 
portion which has 1 1 ins. 
sides at the top, increasing 
to 13 ins. at the bottom, has 
smoothed bands along each 
side ins. wide at the top 
and diminishing to 3 ins. to- 
: wards, the'hase so:.as:todeave.; 
a roughly drassed panel in 
the centre. Beyond Kuyali 
on the road to Kundru- 
kocha are the remains of a 
similar shrine, where the 
aboriginals now offer sacri- 
fices. The usual laterite 
Fie. 10. Gohala Shrine— Soapstone pedestal and blocks of the 

same stone lie about or are 
enclosed in a mud hut cov- 
ered by a roof of thatch. Bemains of a fourth shrine also occur 
near the south bank of the Subarnarekha River in Mayurbhanj 
State near Baragora where a phallus has a metal ' nag ’ coiled 
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around it. The usual laterite blocks and four pedestals, differing 
in size, lie around. Gravely mentions the existence of several 
similar shrines in Gan jam and the northern Telegu c?ountry.^ 

The ancieiit gold workers have left many trac-es of their 
iiidustry in the southern part of the pergannah, and on the way 
from Kasibera to Kundnikoeha is a large hat grinding stone 
with a fev7 other slabs of rock which cover clay pots containing 
broken bones and must have been brought there by a succeeding 
generation that marked this burial ground by tlii*ee upright 
monoliths. The largest collection of grindstoiies is found in 
the jungle along the western side of the nallah that comes down 
from Porojarna and Kerriam where several hundred stones 
jnust have been in use; while the next largest of about 100 stones 
is east of the two Putra shafts, being separated from them by a 
ridge and nallah which descend from the liills forming the 
Maynrbhanj boumlary. Another lot of about 50 occurs further 
east where the Rangra spur joins the boundary range and nearly 
all of the three lots of stones seem to have originated from a 
band of fine-grained trap that runs up the nallah past the back 
of Porojarna Hill until it is lost near Putra South shaft in the 
main range. Why the ancients should have gone to the trouble 
of carrying licav}' stones for about a quarter of a mile over rough 
country and away from water to the Rangra spur is not evident 
unless old workings still remain to be discovered in this vicinity. 
The only other large accumulation of stones occurs to the east 
of Mangru; and though rock and water are handy here this 
seems to have even less cause for its existence as no old workings 
have been found within a mile of the coilection. In the 
circumstances the wTiter has come to the conclusion, that tlie 
gold workers, coming from the north, fixed this, being in an 
open position and comparatively healthy, as their base from 
which to test the surrounding country, which in tliose days 
must have been covered by dense jungle and have had more 
than sufficient tigers, leopards and bears to add interest to a 
mhier's life. As malaria is also unusually prevalent in these 
parts in the hills and elephants are not uncommon, the lot of 
the early workers cannot have been all that could be desired. 
The grinding stones are almost always made of trap, though 
occasional ones of quartzite or hornstone are mot with, from 
2-3 ft. long, 12~16 ins. wide and 4*9 ins. thick. A few that 
have been wide enough to take two grooves with a dividing 
ridge on each side are known, as well as one nearly rectangular 
stone about 3 ft. long by 1 ft. wide and deep that had a groove 
along each of the four sides and took four coolies to carry, but 
the regular weight is from 30-60 lbs. Generally both sides 
were used and grooves worn lengthwise by the forward and 


1 An Outiiiie of Indian Tempie Architecture, P. H. Gravely, 
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backward inovemei.it of a stone mnller hold in one hand on 
material that had received a preliminary criivshiug, sometimes 
from the back of the muiler stone or more often from a stone 
specially for this purpose. As no anvil stones are found, the 
same block must have been used for both purposes, the process 
being continued until the stone cracked with the hammering 
or a hole was worn through the centre of the grooves. Near 
the upper end of the largest lot of stones, belov' Porojarna 
where the trap vddens, a large block on the outcrop has been, 
used for grinding in situ, but this is unique in this locality. 

The main old workings are found at Porojarna, Kerriam, 
R-augra and Suraigora while others exist on Jhik, Chailom, 
Gande and Bin Bungris (dungri = hill), and metal tools would 
seem to have been inainty used for mining as only three or 
four doubtful hornstone chisels and one doubtful trap hammer- 
stone have been found, apart from those in the bottom of the 
Porojarna workings. Had copper been used, some of these 
implements would probably have survived the jiassage of time, 
whereas iron must have been lost by oxidation, so the maiii 
work here must have been done during the iron age and probably 
later than the commencement of that on the copper belt. The 
finding of stone heads and a ringstone similar to those at Bonidi 
show that this art was known to the early workers, but if copper 
slag formed the base of the glass beads, as seems probable and 
the stone ones were made in the locality, it is not surprising that 
they are not to be found here as the nearest copper slag is about 
20 miles distant. 

A place, that might lead to further relics, occurs near 
Sapgora, over the border in Mayurbhanj, where an ancient shaft 
has a circular stairway leading down to stopes. The bottom 
of the shaft was filled with debris and countless pieces of earthen- 
ware pots, presumably broken while dealing with the water 
in the stopes. Unfortunately only some of the debris had been 
cleared in 1917 before orders were received to stop all work 
and nothing further has been done, though desirable from both 
mining and archaeological interests. 

Summarizing the evidence at present available regarding 
the ancient workers we have the following: 

1. Coins of the third to fifth centuries A.B. near 

Roamgarh ; 

2. Tradition and history ; 

3. Roamgarh and remains of shrines; 

4. Burial urns and other pottery ; 

5. Beads; 

6. Palaeolithic and Neolithic tools. 

The only definite date that can be fixed from the above at 
present is that of the Kushan type coins, found in a clay burial 
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urn witii fragmentB of bones at Rakba Mnes, so that the workings 
must date at least from this period. From the projections 
left on the sides of the coins these were probably uimsed and 
must have been cast in rows in a mould. Similar coins have 
been discovered south of Chaibassa and in various parts of the 
districts of Ganjam, Puri and Balasore as 'well as in the State 
of Mayurbhanj. If we examine Indian histor/ at the times 
indicated by the coins, we find that the Kushan empire started 
to break up with the death of Vasudeva around 220 A.D. and 
any influence that they had over Eastern India had disappeared 
by the middle of the third century. Chandragupta, the founder 
of the succeeding Gupta empire in the fourth century, married 
a princess of the Lichchavi clan who had Thibetan comiections 
so that either he, or his son Saniudragupta, could easily have 
obtained technical assistance from the Chinese had they required 
it in the working of the copper mines. In any case, there was 
considerable trade between India and China over centuries 
through the port of Tamluk. 

Coming next to the legend of the Jains this is as indefinite 
as the Chinese connection, the religion dating from the sixth 
century B.C. and continuing down to the tenth century A.D., 
or 300 years after the time of Harsha, who was visited by Hiuen 
Tsiang and sent and received missions to and from China. Again, 
Chota Nagpur formed part of the empire of Asoka, who as a 
true Buddliist honoured ail sects, so that there is no reason 
wli 3 ^ the lay Jains should not have worked the mines during 
his reign and added to the riches of his empire. On examming 
the records left by Megasthenes of his sojourn at the court 
of Chandragupta Maurya, the grandfather of Asoka, more 
light is thrown on the state of India in those times. The capital 
of Magadha, the ancient city of Pataliputra, was about 9 miles 
in length by 1| miles in breadth, defended by a moat fed by 
the river Son and timber pallisade that had 570 towers and 64 
gates; gold, silver, copper, pearls and precious stones were 
abundant, some of the gold basins being as much as 6 ft. in 
diameter while many vessels, definitely stated to have been made 
of Indian copper, were set with precious stones. During his 
reign woodcutters, carpenters, blacksmiths and miners wore 
subject to special supervision, while punishment for Brahmans 
who offended included, being sent to the mines for life. As men, 
it seems, could not be wholly relied upon, the king had an 
Amazonian bodyguard obtained by purchase from foreign 
countries. Jain tradition affirms that he was of their faith and 
that following a twelve years’ famine he abdicated, becoming a 
Yogi or ascetic. The nearest copper mines of any size to the 
capital are those of Baragunda in the Hazaribagh district and 
Singhbhum, so that it seems probable that they furnished at least 
some of the copper of the vessels used at the court. 
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Some of the ^aisunaga dynasty, which preceded that of the 
Maiirj'as, are also considered to have been Jain and both the 
Mahavamsa and Hiuen Tsiang refer to the last of this line as 
being the possessor of great wealth and being so hated that he 
was finally deposed. Stoehr and Durrschmidt have left records 
of a tank below Roamgarh being attributed to the Jains and the 
fort of Roamgarh having been built by a Raja who spoke two 
tongues (do jib). Dalton, however, considers this to mean 
that he belonged to a serpent (Nag or Naga) race, meaning tlie 
Kols and it may not merely be a coincidence that the Nandas 
were of Sudra origin, having usurped the throne from the former 
higher caste rulers. 

The only other earlier historical reference throws no light 
Oil. the copper workings, but records that under Darius the 
Asiatic satrapy used to pay as annual tribute of 360 Euboie 
talents of gold dust to the Persian empire, or the equivalent 
of about a million sterling on a normal pre-infiatioii basis. If 
burial urns similar to those occurring in Singhbhum could be 
found in other parts of India and some definite date be assigned 
to them, a further link in the chain could be forged, but at present 
this link remains incomplete, as the urns discovered by Laffitte ^ 
near Pondicherry bear no similarity either in size or markings 
to those, of Dhalbhum. A question that remains unanswered 
is — why should each urn in the Goradi burial ground have a 
distinctive neck marking ; was a record thus kept of those whose 
bones each contained and, if so, with what purpose 1 

A comparison of the beads from Bonidi with those from other 
places shows that many of the types are almost identical with 
those recently unearthed at Ur and those from Khorsabad that 
were in the Louvre. The most striking instances of similarity to 
Ur are the flattened barrel-shaped stone beads with lined ends, 
and the terracotta sections, the second shape being also found in 
Egyptian beads and the first at Mohenjo Daro. The table 
on p- 103 gives some of the beads found at Bonidi and compared 
with those in the British Museum, the Louvre and a few from 
Mohenjo Daro with the dates assigned to those from Ur. Un- 
fortunately few of the beads from Mohenjo Daro have been 
accessible to the wTiter in Calcuttaj3r that column would doubt- 
less have more entries, while the Azamgarh beads are confined 
to the exhibit in the British Museum. If any connection can 
be placed on the Ur dates for similar beads at Bonidi, the working 
of copper in this locality would be carried a large step backward 
and the connection of stone imiJements with the manufacture 
of the beads and the working of the copper would confirm their 
antiquity. 
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The dates assigned to the Sumerian beads in the Louvre are 
from 3000 to 2500 B.C. As glass beads seem to be mainly 
confined to Bonidi no comiDarison of these has been possible and 
bead types unique to Bonidi have been omitted. 

It may be argued that the civilization of the present in- 
habitants of the district is so little removed from that of the 
stone age that relics of this betoken no great antiquity, but 
against this may be set the facts that we have one fairly definite 
date, that all accounts of the working have been lost and that 
they are to-day quite incapable of doing what has been done 
in the past. A comparison of the present-day crude open-cast 
soapstone plate workings with the ordered circular shafts and 
stopes of the ancients show how much the earlier civilization 
was in advance of the present, while the smelting of copper and 
manufacture of beads are not likely to have been entirely lost 
had they originated, or been common practice, among the tribes 
of the district in comparatively recent times. The ancient 
civilizations that existed at Ur, Harappa and Mohenjo Daro 
seem to have many features in common that can only have 
originated through intercourse and time may prove that these 
influences extended further eastwards than has been thought. 
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Fig. 1. Gold Crushing Stones, Kundi 


Fig. 2. Gold Crushing StoneSj 
Bhitar Dadi. 


Fig. 3. Ancient Copper Working. 
Baragora. 
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Panegyric of Malaivamma* 

, By Chintahaban Ghakeavabti. 

Tke panegyi'ie wMch consists of eighty-four verses is a 
rather unique one. The verses fox‘m part of a Tantric work^ 
which deals %vith Ymitras or symbolic diagi’ams. The descrip- 
tion in it of each Yamtra is concluded by a verse describing the 
author’s patron or one of his ancestors, chUdi'en or relatives 
referred to as having obtained success through the worship of 
the Yantra under description. It is gathered from these verses 
that Malaivamma, the patron of the panegja*ist, who ruled over the 
hilly country called Rukma, situated on or near the mountain 
caUed Takama, was the son of GhanatyamamaUa and Parvati 
(daughter of Virabhadi'a) and grandson of SahamaHa. It is 
stated that he married Mahalavasanta, da»ughter of Dalasahi 
and Subhadra, whose dominions lay on the hill called Khahci. 
As many as seven sons were born to the king each of whom has 
a verse devoted to him. The magnanimity of the king, especially 
with reference to the author, is extolled and it is definitely 
asserted that he gave to Premanidhi, the author of the work 
mentioned above, considerable property and a house in Benares, 
It is further stated that he consecrated a temple to god 6iva 
at the confluence of the Mangaia and the Gandaki. He also 
secured the release of the king of Mustan who was made prisoner 
in Kakaveni by Jumali^vara. Incidentally the panegyric gives 
a detailed genealogical account of Malaivamma going as far 
back as his eleventh ancestor and as far down as his grandsons. 


^ Malaivaiiima was tlie king of a pmicipaiity in Nepal wbieli was 
lafcer on conquered by the Gorklias. The country ruled by him was in- 
cluded in the Chaubisi states of the Sapt Gandaki Pradesh of the present 
kingdom of Nepal. A short but imperfect history of the rulers of this 
place is given by Hamilton {Account of the Kingdom of Nepali etc., Edin- 
burgh, 1819, pp. 269--72). 

I am indebted for this information to Mr. Suryavikrama GewaJi, 
author of The Life of Prithvinarayan Shah, published by the Nepal Sahitya 
Sammelan. 

^ This is a commentary on the Yantra section ■ of the S'watSn^m 
(Chapters XII-XIV). The BABB possesses two MSS. of the work — 
one complete and the other incomplete. 

One MS. of the work was described by Prof. Peterson {Cat. Sam. 
MSS. Ulwar No, 2389), but he made no reference to these verses. Pandit 
Narayana Slmstri Khiste also has taken no notice of them in his artiele 
on The Life and Worke of Fremanidhi {NdgaHpraodrinl Patrikd, Vol. VI, 
1982 V.S., pp. 371-379). 
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The geaealogical table may fee constructed thus on the authority 

of these verses:-— 

Aiiaimna ■ 

Candrarnma 
Dinima . 


Nagamalla. 


j— Priyavrata 


N a ray anamalia 
Bajamalla 
Sivamalla 
Nagamaila 
Na ray anamalia 
Sabamaila 
Ghana sy amamalla 
Malaivainma 


— ^Arimardana 

I 

^atrusudana Ananga 
—Satrusala 

. I 

Ravinarayana 
— ^Kalimardana 

I 

Hayagriva 

— -Ra ghu 1 1 am a 
Raghuiiarayana 


!— Ramesa 

The author of this panegyric was Premaiiidhi Pantha v'-ho 
hailed from Kurmacala or Kumaon. It is learnt from the 
concluding verses of his works that he was the son of XJmapati 
and TJdyotamati and was a worshipper of Kartavirya. Little 
is known about his life and family. We are told that he had 
sorrovdul bereavements in his family. He lost his beloved 
wife at a comparatively young age. It seems he thereupon 
left his ancestral home and came to be settled in Benares where 
on the completion of his commentary on the ^ivata^ndava, he 
was given considerable property and a house by his patron and 
disciple Malaivammadeva. Reference is made to two daughters 
of Ms — Mahalak^ml and Kanaka. This much of his personal 
Mstory may be gathered from his commentary on the Siva- 
in which he incidentally describes his patron and 
makes reference to himself. 
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It appears from the introductory verses, of the. Sudamsmid'^ ', 
(eoniiiientary on the Tantrardjatantra) th^^ he had a third wife , 
PraJiamahjari by name, who composed the commentary in 
memory of her son called Sudar^ana. The name of the father 
and the mother of this \vife are ghmn as Har^adeva and 
Harsamati.' 

The time when he flourished is roughly indicated by the 
references to dates of composition given in some of his works. 
We are told that he composed the Mallddarsa Mid the 
pmkdm- in .1648 S.E., Prthvlpremodaya and the commentary 
on the Sdraddfllaka in 1659 S.E., the Jagatpreniodaya in 1663 
S.E.. the Prdyascitfapmdppa in 1675 S.E. This woiiid point to 
th(^ second quarter of the eighteenth century together mth a 
]>ortion of the third as the period of his literaiy activities. 

.Premanidhi was the author of a good many works on Tantra 
and Smrti. He himself refers to some of them. He mentions 
six woi'ks of him at the end of his commentary on the Sdradd- 
tilakn, and three at the end of the SabdapraMM, while the Malld- 
dami incidentally refers to the Bhaktitamngim, In the des- 
criptive catalogue and the lists of his works based on them as 
given by Aufredit and Kane different portions of the same 
%vork appear to have in some cases been indicated as separate 


fjrfl } 

^iTT 

' ' , . rs . 

?fft «'<r»f5i^*aTg5ii 

8 5 B 

^aRitf^sr brst^t 

?!%rSri^rif'T 

^gjEEf^gjT! Hs? ywrisrat wf^Jz^hri i 

^’9^' aWT’fRTTW'^ ws: llf1% tl » H 

Fol. :nB of the MS. deBcribed under ASB. VXII, 6817. Also of. the 
last verse of the panegjuic, 

1 Patnld, N\S.,_Vol. VI (1982 V.S., p. 376, /.n.). 

tThe eommentary is also attributed to Preiuanidlii (Cat. Cat. I. 222, II. 46). 
A portion of tlia commentary is preserved in a fragmentary manuscript 
described in ASB. VIII. 6819. An edition of its first chapter on the 
basis of one imperfect maiiuecript belonging to the Sanskrit College of 
Caleiitta has been, published by Br. J. B. Chaudhuri (Calcutta, 1940). 
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works, . Tke 'same work has also sometimes been referred to 
under different titles. ; A . brief account of the works on which 
more or less definite information is available is given below: — 

1. Prayogaraindhara deals with the rites in connection 
with the worship' of Kartavirya. -No' complete MS. of the work 
is known. Portions of the work found scattered in different 
parts of the country made it difficult to form an idea of the 
exact nature of the wovk. Eggeling in his India Office Catalogue 
(I.O. lY. 2595) fi’ankly acknowledges this difficulty, A MS. 
of the concluding portion of the work belonging to the old 
collection of the Boyal Asiatic Society of Bengal contains a 
detailed list of contents and thus indicates its extent and reveals 
its identity. It is gathered therefrom that the work is complete 
in three parts, each divided into several chapters. The Govern- 
ment Collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the RASB contains 
a MS. of the first three chapters of the second part of the work 
while MSS. containing the first nine chapters of the first part 
and the last three of the third part are found respectively in the 
India Office (I.O. lY. 2595) and the old cGliection of the Society 
(Ho. I.E. 54). Several other chapters, not identified heretofore, 
are also found scattered in different places. Thus the old collec- 
tion of the Society contains MSS. of the last chapters of Book II 
as also first and second chapters of Book III (Nos. I.E. 52 and 
ni. D. 65). A MS. of the first chapter of the last Book has 
already been described in ASB. III. 2412 and Nep., II., p. 141. 

2. Prthvlpremodaya ^ {comgoBed in 1659 ^.E.). The last 
section of the work appears to deal with Prdyaicitta. A fragment 
of a work on ddim found along with the Society’s incomplete 
MS. of the Mallddaria may not unlikely belong to this work one 
section of which deals with dana. 

3. Jagatpremodaya (ASB. III. p. 189). The work was 
composed in 1663 ^.E. This, at least a part of it, deals with 
Praya^citta. 

4. Prdyaicittapradipa (composed in 1675 S.E.) A work 
of the same name composed in 1654 6.E. is also attributed to 
the patrons of Premanidhi — Malaivamma and his wife. A MS. 
of this work is reported to exist in the library of Bajguru Hemraj 
of Nepal®. 

5. Dlpaprakdia (ASB. YIII. 6511), The ■work deals with 
the rite of dedicating lamps to Kartavirya. The topic also 
covers the first chapter of the last Book of the Pmyogamtrmkam, 


1 I am indebted to Mr. P. K. Gode, Curator of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, for kindly supplying me with a description of the 
fragment«eey MS. of the work belonging to the Institute. 

2 Kane, History of Dharma^dstra (p, 713). The concluding verses 
of the Commentary on the Saradatilaka refers to the work. 

3 I am indebted for this information to Mr. Suryavikram GewaK of 
Darjeeling. 
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6, SabdapraMM . (ASB. VIII. 6511 A). This constitutes: ' 
a coiniEeiitary by the. a.uthor himself on his blpapmhdim, ' 

: 7. BJmMitarcmginl or Bhahfatarangint referred to in the 
Mallddaria as well as at the end of the Sahdaprahdia, 

■ 8. Gommentaiy on the BdmddtiMka wlmh. stated to 

have been composed, in 1737 A.D. and a MS. of which is mem 
tioned by Stein in his Gatalogue of the MSS. of the Eaghnnath 
Temple Library V Kashmir (p, 237). 

9. Conimentary on the SaMisamgamatanim (Cat. Cat. I, 

364 , 623 ). , 

10. Mallddufsa^ a eommentary on the Yantra section of 
the Mvatdndmm. The RASB' possesses two. MSS. of a work' 
of this name — one of ^\Ilich refers to Prenianidhi as its author, 
while the other, which is incomplete, is bigger but anonymous 
and has slight occasional agreements vith the former. The MBS. 
are described in ABB. VIII. 6817, 5971. Though the name of 
the author is not indicated in the latter MS,, it has most of the 
introductory verses of the former and it refers to other works 
of the author in terms that clearly point to Premanidhi as its 
author as well h The date of eom])ositioii of the work is stated 
to be 1648 6.E. (Khiste, op. cif., p. 374). 

The verses of the panegyric of which only the fii*st one is 
found in the portion preserved in the incomplete MS. (Pol. 123A 
of the MS. described under ASB, VIII. 5971 where it is wi'ongly 
attributed to Ghanasyamamalla) are published below on the 
basis of the complete MS. (x4SB. VIII. 6817). It will be noticed 
that the verses are full of corrupt readings which cannot be 
corrected without the help of other MSS. It is however 
expected that the published text, tho^^gh corrupt, will be 
helpful in the study of the history of the Varmas of Nepal. 


List of abbreviatioks used m the paper.. 

ASB. — ^Descriptive ('/atalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts belonging 
to the Government Collections in the Asiatic Society 
-'.ofBengaL •" - ' ' 

Oat. Cat. — Catalogus Catalogorum, by T. Aulreoht. 

I.O. — Descriptive (.Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Library of the India Office, by Eggeiing. 

Nep. — Gatalogueof Palm-leaf and Selected pa|Hw MBS. belonging 
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Text of the Paneoyeic. 

lol. 24A, ftfiraw^ircT>!iT 

'a^sr^nrsfr 

!l \ II 

26A, 'Tra HTTOr 

*TTfl KI^T: arira^ a t II 

26B, f^f«f wsfmsst 

t I 

>i<EiT ^mr- ^ ii ? n 

27B, w*5;w*rra^<Tf?rft3ig5^f%^T3 

^IsriH»iqJTSI^- towt: wt '*r: 

^Tsrf^m: n a ii 

"28A, 

KIWlfv^TSi: fk’HsriWT I 

arigfir sri^an^fr- 

^T% II i II 


28B, 

29A, 

29B, 


iiw: wr w g *TTar: « < n 

*rrcT?npw«j5- 1 
f?€Ntflra<T5r»nair! li 'o ii 


^ srt’cra’awa^w ftKisr^m: f%ffT'Ti^r«i^: i ‘ 
^isimsfiT^sfiin^ »sw TmfHsrmw*rW =^aKK a = ii 

VJ.' . 


ftsTarta^fw:! 


^tFsiwT'r'ri^TBRRfly 1 15 


30A, 
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Fol. 30B, 

fir^jnrjrnfg^VffSt’^T 

’?rsiw: II II 

31A, s^TCT^inrfmf.’fr 1 

^ sTWJTirei ftrgff ftgji^suwT^^nrrrf II ? ^ I 

31B, g ?TOiTg I 

«n?r: ii ? ? B 

32A, wiapRflwt wsr^Tfi^nfr 

gsVitg-^fT ^T^«W^[f^]ft»§!T?T I 

^ifi^gsjTSTt f5r^T?[: fttmgr 

YTt wrg II 11 

32B, gsrisfiirewf^fNf^ ggi 

^ «^<i^il*ITWT I 

gifr t- 

<ggi ^?ft II t a 11 

33A, '?ft«^3jsrii'^|wi’gT^srWT- 

'jfcffjnirc’ifm ltn%ggig?^ I 
T'g iTTW 

gftiwstfw g’cramfg^mH%g: ii »<i ii 

33B, 

fs^rgjpi^ fwrY 'HTf^w: 

fWKwrTf^^fai^K: n ?f a 

34A, g’f!OTTgPc«f^5Tt sr<x?t<T#s^#t^ g^- 

<Tgi: 1 

^sft-'ffT * 1 ^: g»rrtr<gsT5^i^tTOTsnEiTl%sr: 

II B's n 

34B, i 

wir irwr >g ^ Js^Jcrgt; wmgf-srTgrfSrac flwr# i <« g 

36A, *f^si«|^!«i«ra g?|: ffvarggg’g: 1 
36A, »Tgfflr ’cewmi 5 ^: i 

g: ^^ifcr giT*HfT ^gWT5TOJ[ B *?» » 
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lol. 38A, 
38B, 
39A, 

39B, 

40A, 

40B, 

41A, 

41B, 



'C'asn’CT^mrwT ’crarfB'nft i 

fv ii « 

'Tstw: M«'T^ f«K: II I 

=?1 *iigVrafrSTVT’^*J^T^T^ 

^ Tvm 1 

«n!iT>S«nflT ii n 
IRI! I 

^srwifraT vrsariFftnfwftrsj’tTvfi': ii n 

’ClWKT’srntiTTflT g^: I 

Kl^IKTV^SfT ^Vrg^f^^Tfr: II II 

^f%«^-frsrT^f% g^ siTsar l 

»rag '?*r?t^*VTTOar ii H H 

V! %#r«igt#rvsi w 

fii>ti<?li^T^ 5^^ II =?'a II 

'vj> ■ ■ ■\, , ;. 

Wr^ f^<1tT! 

ftt^T^VT IvfvWT 1%WT *r: I 

Tttv ^'srrfh ^ ?fTaii 

Kvf% Jre^tsnw^scr! i 

t%ftrf?f fra fiTfiT gr^T^ 

■?ffr iraw^'fiT fiwt ftf II Ii 

ffl H^JWUJ’TOSt^fe- / 

TBiTf^ %srsf^wa% i 

«Tf:TO% WHftt W WW II II 

gfvsuBr: ^flli: as fM I 

V^ XS'.- ' ■■ ■■ ' 

fmr fR^cig’s: 

v^Tfr: II » 
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Fol. 46A, »T5if?! fsrsM 

=«:T#r msT I 

yg n ^ni 

47A, ^^tfSgfrar fsjsresrifjT i 

47B, fsR^ gnraRtwt 

^gg'S'WT I 

srafil gR KT5JT II B 



«f531Ytf%W 5KT I 
sr ^gTSTtWI gffftgrft’rrWT 

gSTSfri ?F«lfef^<T gKT II ^8 II 

49B, WKTsrg vrit ■g ■'j^sisjrfw i 

f^^^ifcggsra li ii 

60A, ftusira I 

WTg:g«iifKg’^gT^’OingM grrsfr^ ii ii 

60B, 

fgg fl'fi®rtg^ 1 

r> - - ». ■■■ 

^TT^cEJ 

"ggiTKTfwtgi^ II ^-a * 

51A, wrftrw ’sgf^T crt 

■qgawtftr fisgi l^sn f%gi 

6lB, WgnHStTSRg^^ 5g SITg!^ «gfw I 

C\ 

KT^s^: giKWi: 8rty g x:rfy agr^g: II II 

52A, ??^5?»i»^g«iwTKTffi%ft 

sr^gfg ftsK snafyf^ I 

S’CT araritg 

^ramftawrftfgs s s® i 
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Fol. 53A, ^ 

jfm wfwfiJ a?rf%grTfK^T- 

3I3=T^Jn'?iIl^: IB?iaSI ^T# II a^ II 

53B, «i: 

Wri I 

ftJit H 

>5rraaRi’? *f^: |i aa ll 

54A, ’^t 

^ifT3EKT^i*J^^TW^ifta[v I 

^^sPt flirt: II aa 11 

54B, ^ sftiarT 

flrgfl f^TwwTflmf^r i 

at: II an, 11 

55A, '9^1 »t’?TWur^?f g’ciai 

<r«ti H'Sun’cwgi^Hsstq i 

ftaj fliitrti 11 a f 11 

55B, ^Tfl^t#w<gfl=cifl’ii!3sr fsiHf '^fqtftq^: i 

ft^jftr^ifa^Tinftfremai^: n a'a it 

56A, Tif ^t®iT 

’ftfl^Wa[g{;gTnq«T?r: 

flwarf sftifli^ II a= ii 

66B, ’fait: TfK^TIT 

^nfir fla?ra ??STfe 

Ii atf II 

57A, ’^fstfll^^lKIflnn^K: I 

»tt5 'gwwrt ft«riflar: ^tngast anwxtt^lfl g 8 no a 

57B, ajgsn sfisti^nnr fis it>w fl^1% gi^ ^ifitmt i 

q 1% afggfiiai fl % f«fr arfr i^^ s ifl^ fu t t r: swr: 8 nU 
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FoL 68A, 
68B, 

69A, 

59B, 

6GA, 

60B, 

61A, 

61 B, 

mA, 

63B, 

64A, 


ssTtv^s: II a !i 

wf^: ^sriw I 

■siij^wts^ II a.^ II 

fiH: SU'W ft ^f%?jtr ii a » ii 

\3 '^ . 

«raWT W 

tfTflTST #ti5fI^TI!’IV f^nsa: I 
KT5ST =ttfl%^»jisnflir 
siiisr^PiiaT^^arw ii aa ii 

'ssisfT K:mi ^sf wrf^fi^^TfT gKT i 
fsrl^'i artSHiT a3jT ’SKwtl^ II a^ ii 

W- ^’5Wl=5^f%ai^iat! I 

sftq’CT^'g’C'ftK’SI^lSR: ^PcgnnftTJnssisii: 11 a5> b 

ss'Erfff Biaftr ftwi^’inwai: n a^^ ii 

WKflWaH: gwt 

sr «T<af?T^f< ’aif'aHt ^ i 

afcf^i aftafmisr: ii a(£ ii 

WT#fw W^fjT 

??raf<’irT 1 

«r?f^»3;#rsf<a 9sr ‘g’ 

w ngstT^ifjiftrg: awi: j [^o] u 

ifswsj^ a?m: li1-g*TOTwt^ 

Mfn ft'f fgfiitrst.* i 

<a fg«ft fw 5 AW trmfV fl’w?!'- 

fa F g t(f g «wgT^=«itggnB?Tgrrfl' ii ^ni 

gwwwBWT^aia argitw! fwi^w aKT?^ nx: astsig'jg: i 
«OT^ ««ga: a «n?fr aw: arr b b 




sfifErftr i 

^T 5rt»[ 

^ !! [f ^] 11 

66B, ^gfNf g iTiTi 

' ■ g;^ . ^Sftsk 

gvr ^^TsfK 

gHTTTf^?r ^t^rjuT n n 

67A, ^'*i4)5<!(H)*sm«!i ^'fi»i 

^ faae 'mfsrwsrig g^ i 


ww(sr«[!] n n 

II ^<t II 
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71 B, 
72B, 
73B, 

74A, 

74B, 

75A, 

75B, 

76A, 

76B, 


g wrsftiw i 

W 'a^TT! 55g! f sraTTn: II 'Si II 

■siirf^isrewm »2<5WT^wwr! i 

^TSJT II 'Sf II 

st^in^qist iinut! i 

^^11 '«)« II 

asragm^^ apc: 

ST ar ara^tsfr srsfT^Tsr’as?;: i 

SI nf?rs5[T3fqr 

SI ar sna^tsa ktstt ii 'sc « 

^ sr?aiaa’nTft*i%asB^. 

asis:^sfiscaag s?^ I 

ST sri% w^TWT sura 

^STT^SRIstTaT SiHsniESiCmIg II 'S<£. 11 

atTH'a^lian^aTasiTtsinRtsfa ajaisfifasnai^] | 

sjsuft g sasriftifta Wf^snsrascni gsi ss?; n '^o ii 

aasi’Si:^ fij flw<: gfrsfsr ii ll 

•?^fsr ^f%«Ta^r <\wi# “a ^ 

sisw^ g ^?rr #tsi^ fa=Esi!g i 

ICfffScIIRliH’iptTailSTl 55r^tsf?misiff 

sT’aTrai: 'sxt# 'ftHtasTwrei » <=^ n 

sjfl wwawr Krfr i 

’’BaftiiT -sisr^r fsaanil^^agassmisiT n ii 

spep^aressi <0 figf?raf?tf?r^! =?lsilaaisj5! 

sBiagt -sifwsTi^iaisrTaiaar i 

sTms(^’5t ss%^ ^patsmi aafsraTTa^srPsr 

^^ifwifi afntaagwsn^a ^i^nfftswra: ii >=« 
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Article No. 7. / ' , 

Phiiosopliy of Rwra! Reconstruction in Ghina.^ 

By John B. Grant. 

THREE' Major Desionations of Address. 

Reconstruction in its broader aspect arises from tlie impact 
of Science upon Society and the necessity for social reorganization 
from paleotechnique empiricism to neotechnique experinientalism 
followed by orderly social control. The narrower aspect is in 
the sense of overtaMng the lag between the twentieth centurx" 
science and its immediate utilization for human welfare in 
imindiistrialized agriciiltural society. This latter is the topic 
under discussion. 

Rural reconstruction in China may best be made com- 
prehensible by summarizing the major differences between it and 
reconstruction in India. Chinese organization is the result of 
three factors that must be explained to understand the differences. 
First is the 20 years of field experience and lessons learned. 
Second is the extension into the communities of the research 
and training interests of certain leading Chinese universities to 
develop the methodology of successful reconstruction and to 
train in these methods the senior staff requisite for administration. 
Third, the pohcy of reconstr uction, particuiarly of the univei\sities 
in question, is based upon defined principles whose acceptance 
must constitute the point of departure in planning for reconstruc- 
tion if it is to be either significant or successful. This addi*ess 
discusses reconstruction under the three major designations 
referred to of ex]>erieiice gained, university participation, and the 
underlying principles now accepted. 

History. 

Rural reconstruction in China developed in the years between 
the em I of the Great War and 1 937 , This period had two chapters 
— ^the first of emjfirical hit-and-miss methodology lasting till 
1 934 and the second, a period of systematic planned reconstruc- 
tion based upon enunciated principles. The earlier perioti 
had a number of separate efforts very similar and corresponding 
to those observable regionally in India today. It is unnecessary 
to report the majority of these on account of their noii- 
reproduc^tiveness and consequent insignificance in determining 

i An address delivered before the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal — 
Maroh7, 194L 

( 119 ) 
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the main course of evolution. The main movement centres 
around a single individual J. Y. C. Yen. 

Mr. Yen proceeded immediately upon graduation in the 
Yale University to the Chinese Labour Corps in France during 
the war as a Y.M.C.A. secretary. His imagination was aroused 
by the almost complete illiteracy of the several lakhs of his 
countrymen recruited chiefly from Shantung province and this 
resulted in his initial efforts in adult education through evolving 
a basic vocabulary. This war interest led upon bis return to 
China to the establishment in 1921 of the ISTational Association 
of the Mass Education Movement; and, the circumstances were 
such that the movement became nation- vdde within a short 
space of three or four years, particularly in urban areas. During 
this period the movement enlisted the co-operation of scholars 
to determine the most efiScient basic vocabulary of 1,000 Chinese 
words that could be learnt by the young-adult in a series of 
lessons covering three months. The beginnings also were made 
of the requisite literature to implement the basic vocabulary. 
And, during this period several provinces were stimulated to 
establish departments of mass education. The predominantly 
rural character of China directed Mr. Yen^s attention towards 
the agricultural population. Professors of agriculture, mostly 
trained abroad, were enlisted to prepare the requisite follow-up 
literature. However, it was found that the material was so far 
removed from the realities of the problems of the farmer as to 
be almost useless in interesting him. This led the Association 
to establish a rural branch in Tinghsien about 100 miles south of 
Peking, where a few agriculturists settled down to determine 
through experience what were the real agricultural problems of 
North China. Mr. Yen was soon forced to the conclusion that 
no single social field of application of knowledge could progress 
very far in so backward a community without the concurrent 
establishment of other fields. He consequently turned for help 
to the respective university experts in and around Peking, which 
still was the capital as well as the educational centre of the 
country. It was this realization of the necessity for a co-ordinated 
solution of the problem and the manner whereby Mr. Yen was 
able to enlist the interest and enthusiasm of academic experts 
which laid the foundation for the planned reconstruction that 
evolved during the next decade. 

It was during this decade after 1925 that 'reconstruction* 
methodology was experimentally developed in Tinghsien in 
education, agriculture, pubhc health, etc., based on the economic 
practicability and social conditions of North China. Both the 
National and the Provincial Governments gave official status to 
the Association’s work in Tinghsein, originally estabhshed for 
mass education, whereby the Association was given control of 
the Local Government through its ability to nominate the 
Magistrate of the subdivision having approximately four lakhs of 
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population. Ill the meantime, Mr. Yen solicited funds for 
support of the work from private channels in China and returned 
from a trip to the United States with contributions of (£100,000) 
live lakhs of dollars to support the veritable social laboratory, 
iithking mor^ 100 technical workers which had gradually 
been established. The success of Mr. Yen prematurely attracted 
hundreds of officials and others from all parts of China to an 
extent that the railway authorities had to make special provision 
for the number of visitors who also seriously hampered routine 
activities. This prematurity of interest was dangerous through 
the discredit resulting from efforts made by many upon their 
return to their own localities to reduplicate what they had 
observed in Tinghsien without having grasped the technical 
implications and, more important, lacking the trained technical 
personnel to undertake reconstruction. 

The singiemost important result from Tinghsien probably 
was the manner in which certain universities in and around 
Peking were stimulated to extend the responsibility and scope 
of their social disciplines beyond their academic walls into the 
eoxnmunity. This resulted in the appreciation that the social 
sciences, as much as the natural sciences, are not taught to but 
must be learnt by the students through opportunity for self- 
participation in community exemplifications of the principles 
presented in the classroom. Consequently, undergraduate 
students were sent to Tinghsien under their instructors. Thus, 
in medicine the fourth year students had three wrecks' rural, 
added to thek previous urban, ‘clerkship’ in public health, 
during which time opportunity was afforded for some participative 
experience in addition to general orientation in rural reconstruc- 
tion as a whole through demonstrations provided in each field. 
This development of university interest coincided with the 
growing national demand for reconstruction that experience 
proved could be successful only if based upon effective 
methodology and personnel trained in such methodology. The 
nat ural outcome of this university interest was the establishment 
of a formal organization in 1936 designated the Xorth China 
Council for Rural Reconstruction, consisting of five universities, 
the Mass Education Movement, and the Shantung Provincial 
Government. The purpose of the Council wm stated to be 'a 
<:?oiTelated commumty programme of rural reconstruction tlnough 
w'hieh controlled field facilities and services for applied training 
and research in the social sciences may be made available to its 
constituent institutions and to provide personnel of high quality 
to the various enterprises for social reconstruction in China 
which now are in so great need of trained w^orkers The Council 
functioned through a Rural Institute which carried on instruction 
and research in the applied social sciences of civil administra- 
tion, economics, social medicine, education, agriculture, and 
engineering. The Council w'-as given political control by 
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Government of the first administrative area of Shantung province 
possessing approximately ten million population. The Institute 
as the joint representative of the Council, universities, and the 
Government possessed the authority to operate the constituted 
community facilities through power to nominate its personnel 
to the official Government posts of the area. The universities’ 
depa.rtments as such lost their individual identity in the field 
and functioned solely through the Institute as their co-ordinating 
agency. Faculty members resided in the field. Within this 
area the Council through its Institute designated one subdivision 
of five lakhs of population as its intensive experimental- 
demonstration field. The Institute consisted of two divisions — 
the community service division responsible for the routine 
administration of the area, composed of the heads of instructional 
departments together with the chiefs of the sections or bureau of 
Government, whereby teachers from the universities were 
concurrently appointed as Government officers. The educational- 
research division was composed of the heads of departments of 
instruction, and it was this second division which dealt with all 
matters relating to the educational and scientific policy of the 
Institute and whereby its representatives on the community 
service division was able to control and modify governmental 
administration in terms of its educational and scientific needs. 
Planning was done in the first instance by the Institute for 
subsequent approval by the Council and finally by the Provincial 
Government. The amrual budget of the Institute, apart from 
routine civil administration expenses, w^as approximately 
four lakhs of Chinese dollars. 

The Council and its Institute were interlinked by means of 
either its Council or Institute representatives serving on various 
boards and committees of National Government and advising 
the latter’s policy on the one hand, whfie Government in turn 
was represented on the Council and was able to guide Institute 
policy in terms of the realities of governmental administration. 
A Rural Reconstruction Committee of the National Economic 
Council of the Government was established at Nanking to co- 
ordinate the different fields of government and corresponding 
to these represented in the Council’s Institute. 

The colleges of the participating universities drew up syllabi 
for their departments to take advantage of such a controlled 
community and requiring the residence in the field for several 
months of the undergraduate during the last year of instruction. 
Students were given a brief horizontal introduction to the 
several co-ordinated fields of social function before 'clerking’ 
vertically, in their specific subject. Special facilities were also 
designed to permit of a limited number of graduate students in 
each of the social fields. However, any international considera- 
tion of China requires the bearing in mind of certain facts relating 
to the time when a modern Government was established. 
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Althougli tlie Revolution took place in 1911, it was 1927 before 
tbe Nanking Government inaugurated civil acbiiinistration in 
tbe modern sense. Tbe chief cause for the non-implementation 
of the 1011 Revolution was the absence of technical personnel. 
The first Government university was established as late as 1905, 
the first permanent Government medical college in 1912 and 
other technical colleges even later. Consequently for successful 
rural reconstruction next to solving the problem of proven 
methodology, it was considered necessary to establish provincial 
institutes of public administration to provide personnel of a 
vocational level. It was to train the teachers for the latter 
that the University Council Institute set as its instructional 
task because it was obvious that reconstruction would continue 
in name only until provided with modern social servants com- 
petent to initiate and to supervise the utilization of modern 
knowledge in the daily lives of the people. Also by 1937, 
reconstruction in China had reached a stage where an acute 
problem had arisen to protect the movement from being dis- 
credited through unsuccessful results of hurriedly created 
provincial bureaux lacking the essentials here described, parti- 
cularly methodology and personnel. At this point it becomes 
necessary, in order to interpret the Council in its true perspective 
to comprehend both the background of sociological thought 
common to the constituent members of the Council, as well as 
the general social-economic level of rural China. The following 
representation of the philosophy must be understood as one’s 
own recollection of the numerous references which were in 
circulation between the various senior members of the Council 
and the innumerable hours of evening discussions that occurred 
in the quiet rural atmosphere of originally Tinghsien, and later 
Tsining, the seat of the Institute in Shantung. 

Philosophy and Eoonomic Level. 

Historians and scientists agree that society is in a major 
transitional epoch coiTesponding in its revolutionary character 
to the two major ones previously experienced by marikind, 
viz. the period of the preliterate culture to the dawn of history 
when society was founded and the ancient civilizations were 
established. This second period continued until the present 
transformation of society began 300 years ago with the European 
renascence. Social reconstruction to be intelligent or rational 
implies planning. Planning is obviously inadequate unless 
designed in relation to the eventual social scheme as a whole. 
The trend of the present transitional period of social organization 
can be defined only in terms of the past and knowledge of 
differences in the present resulting from new factors which have 
arisen. Social thinkers previous to the present centui\y expressed 
ideas on society which increasingly are now becoming accepted 
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fact. Tliiis Eousseau ^ deiSnes the Social Contract of Society as : 
'That form of association which will defend and protect with 
the whole common force the person and goods of each associate ; 
and ill which each, while uniting himself with all, may still 
obey himself alone and remain as free as before’. John Stuart 
Mi]] 2 in 'On Liberty’ clearly foresaw what is today the world’s 
crisis when he defined the biological basis which social law must 
evolve towards in respect to individual freedom of liberty: 
'Whenever in short there is a definite damage or a definite risk 
of damage either to an individual or to the public the case is 
taken out of the province of liberty and placed in that of morality 
or law’. Herbert Spencer 3 in his 'The Data of Ethics ’ defined 
the conflict betw’^een collective and individual cultures long 
before the present crisis arose, proving the truth of Ms diagnosis: 
'But here we are met by a fact wMch forbids us thus to put in 
the foreground the welfare of citizens, individually considered, 
and requires us to put in the foreground the welfare of the society 
as a whole. The life of the social organism must, as an end, rank 
above the lives of its units. These tw^o ends are not harmonious 
at the onset ; and, though the tendency is toward harmonization 
of them, they are stiU partially conflicting. As fast as the social 
state establishes itself, the preservation of the society becomes a 
means of preservmg its units. Living together arose because, 
on the average, it proved more advantageous to each than livmg 
apart ; and this implies that maintenance of combination is 
maintenance of the conditions to more satisfactory living than 
the combined persons would otherwise have. Hence, social self- 
preservation becomes a proximate aim taking precedence of 
the ultimate aim, individual self-preservation. This subordina- 
tion of personal to social welfare is, however, contingent; it 
depends on the presence of antagonistic societies. So long as 
the existence of a community is endangered by the actions of 
communities around, it must remain true that the interests of 
individuals must be sacrificed to the interests of the community, 
as far as is needful for the community’s salvation. But if this 
is manifest, it is, by implication, manifest, that when social 
antagonisms cease, this need for sacrifice of private claims to 
puhMc claims ceases also ; or rather, there cease to be any public 
claims at variance with private claims. All along, furtherance 
of the individual lives has been the ultimate end ; if this ultimate 
end has been postponed to the proximate end of preserving the 
community’s life, it has been so only because this proximate end 
was instrumental to the ultimate end. When the aggiregate is 
no longer in danger, the final object of pursuit, the w^elfare of the 
units, no longer needing to be postponed, becomes the immediate 
object of pursuit’. 


1 Jeaa J aeques Rousseau, * The Social Contract and Discourses % p. 14, 

2 John Stuart Mill, * On Liberty’, p. 48, 1913. 

» Herbert Spencer, ‘ The Data of Ethics pp. 133-134, 1879. 
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Today, it is universally acknowledged that the determining 
force which shapes society is Economics. The essential factor 
determining Economics is ‘Energy’. Machine energy is synony- 
mous with the Industrial Revolution has been clearly analyzed 
by Stuart Chase in ‘Technocracy: An Interpretation’. Chase 
advances the conception of energy magnitudes being the condition 
governing political and social institutions. The present emerging 
third stage was preceded by two earlier stages. Primitive 
communities had worked primarily by virtue oSy of the food 
eaten by their members converted into physical power of human 
jnuscle. The chief engine was the human being and his available 
energy determined the standard of living of the community and 
its social institutions. This power of the human engine is 
measurable by its food intake and is equivalent to 2,000 kilogram 
calories per capita per day and this was the sole energy during 
the first period of man. The second period originated with the 
early civilizations when the domestication of animals and crude 
water power was added to man’s energy, thereby doubling the 
magnitude to 4,000 kilogram calories per capita per day. This 
second j>eriod extended for approximately 7,000 years until the 
invention of the steam engine in 1775. Since that time the 
machine age, developed with the utilization of coal, electricity', 
and oil, has steppe^d up capacity in such a country as the United 
States to 160,000 kilogram calories per capita per day. 

It is the lag of eighteenth century economic and political 
institutions behind this twentieth century power that has become 
the basic world problem. Reconstruction to overtake this lag 
in the application of scientific knowledge to human welfare is 
confronted by two problems: the material one of the lag itself 
and the larger social one of instituting the necessary collectivism 
while safeguarding the maximum degree of individual freedom 
(commensurate with the welfare of the group as a whole. 

Social reconstruction to be successful requires technical 
knowledgi^, and the most efficient form of organization for the 
application of that knowledge. It is axiomatic that the foriii of 
aclininistration is determined by political organization and that 
in turn derives from the per capita energy production of the 
(‘ountry and th(^ economic philosophy'. Thc’^ organization in 
democracies has been <letermined by capitalism. Capitalism as 
a system was first defined after the beginning of the Industrial 
Revolution ami then passed through the three periods of 
Industrial, Monopoly^, and Finance Capitahsm, corresponding 
roughly to stages in the progress of science |>artic«iarly with 
reference to its development of power and transportation, because 
these two are the new major factors. 

Industrial capitalism resulted in the form of social 
administration designated democracy but has never attained 
to the substance. The latter is defined as ‘the form of 
government which awerts the worth and validity of the individual 
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Bian and that the aim of society is to secure to him the maximum 
of responsible freedom ^ This definition means that society 
itself must consciously and responsibly aim at social justice 
•\Fhieli will, ensure the closest possible approximation to equality 
of opportunity for each member to lead the ‘good life’. Con- 
sideration of rural reconstruction in the restricted sense of this 
paper implies the enumeration of the unsocial biological results 
that have arisen in older industrialized countries and which 
planning should aim to avoid in countries now becoming in- 
dustrialized. vSuch an enumeration includes the problems of 
population, human migration, race, health, urbanization, rinal 
economic crises, cultural lag, social pathology, including 
diversification of social classes and groups, and poverty. No 
successful scheme of rural reconstruction can be formulated 
without knowledge of, and conscious consideration to obviate, 
these problems that inevitably follow in the wake of imcontroUed 
industrialization, economic development, and unplanned demo- 
cratization. It is not, however, within the scope of this paper to 
go beyond the hope that ofiicials submitting plans of reconstruc- 
tion designed to overtake social-economic lag in rural communities 
possess the knowledge of, and have given the necessary con- 
sideration to, the foregoing pre-requisites of historical perspective. 
Major economic factors arising from scientific progress and their 
resultant problems when uncontrolled must constitute the 
background of any thinking, if reconstruction is to claim planned 
technical competency and is to prove successful. 

In addition, the administrator must have the equally 
necessary knowledge of and consideration for the social fields 
in which application has to be made. Society in the course of 
evolution has gradually differentiated, or is in process of 
differentiating, certain major functions listed below: — 

1. Education. 

2. Protection of Life, Property, and Natural Resources. 

3. Production of Goods and Services. Distribution of 

the Returns of Production. 

4. Consumption of Goods and Services. 

5. Communication and Transportation. 

6. Recreational Use of Leisure. 

7. Expression of Religious Impulses. 

8. Expression of Aesthetic Impulses. 

9. Integration of the Individual (Service to Society). 

10. Extension of Ereedom (Political Education). 

1 1 . Extension of Knowledge and Adaptation to Invention. 

The first seven have been clearly differentiated while the 
last four are sufficiently recognizable to be thus classified. 
Certain of these major functions in turn have become so well 
established that they now have developed subdivisions which 
are themselves autonomous social administrations, as, for 
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instance, Public Health under Protection, and Industry or 
Agriculture under Production, etc. Consequently, individuals 
responsible for planning reconstruction in the sense of overtaking 
the lag in utilization of knowledge should presumably possess 
technical information of the extent the organization and 
administration of each has developed in progressive countries, 
particularly with respect to their latest trends in order that their 
experience is available to obviate introduction of wrong methods 
of organization and administration in the. backward community 
under eonsiileration. Purtliennore, the complexity and vastness 
of modern social-economic organization implies that the social 
architects in chargt^ of reconstruction must possess comparable 
knowledge of principleH requisite for successful organization an<l 
administi'ation of each technical field for which establishment is 
being undertaken ; and, without which the structure planned for 
is as much doomed to ctollapse a^s would be the building of a 
skyscraper or 0(*<‘an liner by architects j>roceeding merely along 
the lines of neolithic* riiral-ciim -empirical knowledge. An 
example may be taken from the field of public health. 

Public health is organized community effort to provide 
individuals of the community with the greatest degree of utiliza- 
tion of medical knowledge for the thi‘ee objectives of maintenance 
of health, the prevention of diseases, and the cure of disease. 
The organization to attain these objectives effectively together 
constitute public health administration. Experience has postu- 
lated that efficient administration is proportionate to adherence 
of the following six principles : — 

(i) The nec'cssity for the administration of the different 
health fun et ions being undertaken for the whole 
c*ommunity b}^ a single governing body and not for 
different sections of the community by several 
govcu'uing agencies, with necessary co-ordination 
hetwecm inter-related sections; in other words, 
there should be ‘centralized direction and de- 
c‘entralizi‘d activity\ The administration must 
provide for teehnk‘al supervision and |>eriodic 
appraisal of the efficiency of the organization. 

(!i) Siicec^ssfiil administrative procedure results only from 
scientifK‘ Investigation and demonstration of 
organizat ional methodology in the measures where- 
by k!K)wledg(^ can be applied in practice to groups 
of jKipulation. The pro|)er training of the necessary 
personnel in applying the methodology is an 
important requirement. 

|iii) Riiecessful administrative procodtire must be bascnl 
u|;K>n sound financial eonsidiwations and practicable 
economic budgetting suited to the area and the 
|K>pulat'ioiL Where cash purchase of health reform 
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is difficult, the available cash may be utilized for 
technical guidance and supervision and the citizens 
may offer trained voluntary labour (= payment 
in kind), which is the largest item in cash purchase 
of medical protection. 

(iv) Successful community utilization of knowledge for 

public health reform and medical protection 
requires a certain level of politico-economic progress 
and education. Health of the people is eventually 
achieved through the people being themselves 
possessed of adequate education in, and practice 
of, health knowledge. 

(v) The securing of co-ordination between the related 

spheres of social services, owing to their mutual 
interdependence. 

(vi) In order to ensure better working and to avoid 

mistakes in local effort, the whole design of a public 
health planning must be before the mind from the 
begiiming. Any effort, however small and 
localized, can confer benefit, if it is designed in 
relation to the scheme as a whole. 

These principles may aptly be termed the normal functions 
of that organ of society designated public health, and dis- 
functioning of any one or more must produce social pathology 
resulting in the symptomology of increased morbidity and 
excess mortality. The second is the one most observably 
violated in Bengal, where, for instance, the specific mortality 
for the past decade from such an entirely controllable a disease 
as smallpox has been 43 per 100,000 as compared with 0*07 
and 0*02 for the Philippines and Java, which formerly had the 
same high rate as Bengal. Consequently, it behoves that 
reconstruction relating to medical protection to be successful 
must be planned in terms of these principles rather than be 
undertaken empirically and so be doomed to inadequate and 
disappointing results. Similar competency to plan in terms 
of principles for each social field must be the qualification of any 
director of reconstruction, who is in this respect comparable to 
the chief of a general staff who would not presume for an instant 
to undertake, himself, the planning or the operation in any 
single field but solely discharges the function of co-ordinating 
into a whole scheme the technical principles and resultant details 
from the several differentiated technical fields. 

It has been stated, apart from the immediate problem of 
overtaking the social lag in as backward a community as China, 
i.e. catchffig up on the present, that immediate planning had to 
be undertaken in terms of larger world trends, i.e, in terms of 
the future, to obviate the necessity later on for reconstructing 
the organization then being established. The principles govern- 
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ing and determining the whole eventual social design were 
not new. For instance, one of the major social results of 
technological developments since the middle of the nineteenth 
century was the bringing into prominence of classes who formerly 
were largely voiceless. ‘Democratization of society' ran parallel 
with the ever-growing interdependence of individual activities 
iipon one another to constitute a large whole of efficient social 
function. Technological advances transformed individualistic 
into a herd society, in which individual competition was replaced 
by group co-operation. The resultant subordination of the 
individual was compensated by the improved economic and 
cultui'al levels necessarily obtainable only through group action 
and therefore j^lanning. The impact of science and industrializa- 
tion upon laissez-faire agricultural civilizations increasingly 
created individual insecurities, therebj?- resulting in herd impulses 
towards salvation by organized security. This produced 
expediency palliatives through various forms of social welfare 
and new deals inaugurated especially during the past half a 
century. One of the results is the transition from recording 
history in terms of the past to the development of a sociology 
attempting to shape history out of the emergent forces of the 
social process now going on and so avoiding the necessity for 
future palliatives. This recent trend is important as marking 
the first period when man is collectively setting up goals and 
organizing himself and society towards scientific attainment of 
these goals through planning and planned thinking. 

Planning requires grasping the complex of events from a 
number of key positions, from each of which the whole design 
has to be kept in mind in undertaking individual steps. It is 
only through this approach that concrete social events previously 
thought to be accidental can be seen to be the result of principles 
working throughout the society and that their occurrence can 
be predicted. Mamiheim designates these forces as ‘ the principia 
media ’ ; and the importance of understanding these forces for 
social reconstruction arises from the fact that society cannot be 
ratioBalized as a factory, because its complex and various living 
characteristics if not understood wSl upset the plan. Conse- 
quently, planning ivS the application of foresight to human affairs, 
so that social progress increasingly proceeds towards a unity 
regulated through differentiated knowledge of the major social 
functions. The problem involved is twofold, because in addition 
to reorganization of society, there must be the freeing and full 
development of individual man through a new education. The 
chain of events constitutes a cycle beginning with Galileo and 
Copernicus and extending through Arkwright and Watts to the 
changing ideas about man from Bousseau and Herbert Spencer 
to the contemporary encyclopaedkts. The lag of social tech- 
niques must overtake mechanical inventions and technological 
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improvements. This demands the achievement of a dynamic 
equilibrium that must solve the problem of security of the 
group as a whole. This can be accomplished only through 
adequate social techniques co-ordinated towards a general 
defined objective. Such planning w’-ould produce a rational 
mastery of the irrational forces of uncontrolled industrialization. 
The fundamental basis must be education whereby human beings 
become influenced towards desiring the greatest good of the 
society as a whole. Numerous educational experiments are 
being made, especially in the past two decades, directed towards 
this aim. In turn, social techniques require a new tyqie of per- 
somiel for administration which is resulting in the civil servant 
developing into the social servant. In brief, science and 
increasing industrialization imposes the necessity for functional 
rationalization of social organization towards objective ends. 
A planned economy implies definite social goals to avoid being 
a contradiction in terms. This requires a planned social strategy 
to co-ordinate all fields of human endeavour through organizing 
social action tow-ards the optimum good of the greatest number. 
The foregoing has been re-postuiated and summarized by 
Mannheim in' Man and Society’ from which much of the summary 
viewq)oints has been borrowed. This review^ of the sociological 
thought of the constituent members of the Council may seem 
unduly lengthy. It, however, must be fully comprehended to 
understand the underlying philosophy and aims of the Council 
and of the goal of rural reconstruction. The description in 
1910 of a model T Ford in itself might have proved an interesting 
new phenomenon in transportation but wdthout comprehension 
of the underlying principle of the internal combustion engine 
the description could not foretell either the 1940 Mercury or the 
Spitfire, which a knowledge of the principles of the crude 1910 
engine would permit envisaging, 

'Land Utilization in China’, edited by J. Lossing Buck 
(1937), is a basic study of agricultural and population problems 
from which further social-economic details are obtained but a 
summary picture of rural China is as follows. The land under 
cultivation is twenty-seven per cent. Agricultural development 
is dfficult in consequence of fragmentary holdings. Land-owners 
consist of forty-four per cent of the agricultural population ; 
twenty-three per cent are part-owers ; and thirty -three per cent 
tenants. The medium size of farm area is 3*3 acres. Taxation 
varies widely from locality to locality but may be said to be 5*2 
Chinese dollars per acre. Illiteracy exists amongst sixty-nine 
per cent of males and ninety-nine per cant of females. The 
death rate per 1,000 of population is 27 and the birth rate 38*3. 
Thirty-nine per cent of farmers are in debt. The per capita 
income for rural areas is 80 Chinese dollars per annum, including 
the value of all the product supplied by the farm. 
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Suspended Activities. 

While the China Incident of 1937 disrupted the Council’s 
work almost at its inception in terms of materialization of the 
eventual plan conceived along the broad principles enumerated 
above, it may be of interest to report the immediate specific 
programme in mind when war was declared. The Council had 
accepted the three necessary factors in social planning, viz, 
population, natural resources, and the technical arts, with the 
objective of correlation of these three factors in terms of the 
principles referred to. These in turn resulted in the postulation 
of the three initial problems that must be successfully solved 
in social application, namely, competent personnel, successful 
methodology, and the problem of organization including finance. 
The first two were considered the production aspect of rural 
social planning while the third was the marketing of what has 
been produced for the benefit of the community. Thus, the 
universities constituted the factories of methods and personnel 
and the Institute field the testing laborator}' for marketing. 
The Council considered that the determining one of the three 
above factors of social plamiing was that of power, and that 
consequently an area whose size and boundaries had been decided 
entkely by a pre-machine age conditions would not permit the 
solution of the eventual problem in mind. This problem is 
internationally similar in nature and has probably been best 
defined with respect to the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
described below. When the China Incident arose, the Council 
was actually in process of proceeding along the following lines 
to implement its responsibilities of social planning along neo- 
technical lines. 

The Council through the National Economic Council was 
considering a survey of the natural self-contained power units 
of the (country similar in scope to that undertaken by Roosevelt 
for the United States and whose report has predicted the eventual 
redistribution of political boundaries of that country’s 48 States 
in terms of seven natural power provinces. It was expected 
that the completion of such a survey in China would then permit 
the North China Council to remove its Institute to one of the 
eventtial units for its development on a plamied social-economic 
basis. There seemed every likelihood that there would he no 
difificiilty in securing the large capital which w'ould have been 
required to develop the power of that area and that must con- 
stit^ito the starting point of a really planned and largely self- 
contained community. The war naturally suspended develop- 
ment along these lines. 

Any conclusion of possible mternational value from the 
eftbrts towards rural reconstruction in China described above 
would seem to be the extension of university interests to com- 
munity problems and roeognition of responsibility for its colleges 
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in tlie social fields to undertake research in determining methods 
for the efficient utilization of knowledge for the betterment of 
human welfare and training in these methods. In this connection 
it is of interest to note the trend of thought in the United States 
in connection with the experience of the Tennc^ssee Valley 
Authority already referred to. This experiment is probably the 
single greatest effort outside of the totalitarian States to develop 
co-ordination between control of national resources and their 
more efficient utilization for human welfare through the social 
organization of society ; embracing as it does an area covering 
part or all of seven States with a population of ten million. The 
present Director of the Authority, Dr. Morgan, has postulated 
(1938) that, 'Unless the appropriate fields of universities can be 
brought into a more realistic relationship vdth the problems of 
our democracy, there will be no basis for assurance as to the 
future. For if this is not done, there is little reason to believe 
that the basic conffict of ideals in our capitalistic democracy 
can be resolved sufficiently to preserve public confidence in 
democratic institutions as a way of life’. 

Dr, Morgan’s reason for his conclusions was derived from 
the experience of the Authority which resolved the multiplicity 
of local reconstruction problems under four heads: 

1. Land. 

2. Economic. 

3. Social. 

4. Political or Governmental. 

Thus, under 'Land’ are included conservation and utilization 
of natural resources, the problems of flood control, soil poverty, 
farm tenancy as well as the conflict between agriculture as a 
way of living and agriculture as a commercial or industrial 
undertaking, in addition to the problem of agricultural surpluses. 
‘Economic’ includes the effects of local, national, and 
international markets on problems of plant food supply, the 
imbalance of population with the centralization of industry, etc. 
The 'Social’ problem includes housing, collective bargaining, 
technology and unemployment, farm tenancy, etc. The 
‘Political’ problems raise the questions as to whether 
governmental units should be based upon political or economic 
considerations; how to make legislation responsive to public 
needs ; the whole subject of taxation, etc. Analysis of any single 
major problem revealed its inter-relationship to others of equal 
magnitude. Analysis of the etiology and the previous effort at 
solution of these problems indicated their hitherto unrelated 
channels and consequent failure of solution, thereby perpetuating 
the fallacious public notion that our evils are unrelated to their 
causes. The inter-association of the various phases and relation- 
ships of these problems are summarized in. the analysis in the 
appendix. 
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Tlie approach to solve these problems revealed three great 
needs that had to be met and which revealed that the single 
greatest ])roblcm should be Education, viz. the university, 
because these three needs proved to be personnel trained in 
i*econstriietioii, a better informed i>ubiie niKlerstanding of what a 
siiccossfui programme involved, and technical and scientific 
reseaiX'h capal)ie of being related and translated into solutions 
of regional and natiojial problems. This extended social respon- 
sil:>ility, scope of iini\’^ersities hnplied not onl^^ research into the 
jiroblej ns listed, but a translation programme whereby a system 
of educ^ation should be developed in order that courses of study 
should inciude exercises, laboratory and field demonstrations, 
in the social -eeoiioniic problems of today, adequate to accom- 
modate instruction from Kindergarten to Graduate and Adult 
Education. The problems in the more economically backward 
China led to the same general conclusions. 

It be of interest to conclude by summarizing some of 
the interesting war developments of the Couneii groups following 
the net'cssary flight of its Institute from Shantung to Kweichow 
and later to Szechueii. 

AE Developments. 

There is not time to give the credit due to the indomitable 
spirit of the faculties and students of the numerous institutions 
wliieh had to flee into Free China, often after overland marches 
of over a thousand miles on foot. The chief effect on the Council 
was that the geograpiiical separation of universities from the 
Institute precluded the latter from continuing its university 
functions. The Institute staff remained largely intact and it 
was reconstituted in 1038 in the Tingfan subdivision of Kweichow 
province as a vocational training institute to serve provincial 
reconstruction needs. Jii the meantime, the Mass Education 
Assodation had removed its headquarters from Hopei to Hunan 
province, where it was given the responsibility by the National 
Government of organizing a provincial public-administration 
training institute of a vof‘ational nature for a complete war 
reorganization of the administration of the province, which was 
expected to be the front-line after the fall of Hankow. Develop- 
ments forced the evacuation of the movement to Szechuen 
province. Here, in early 1940 the movement under Mr. Yen 
in collaboration with^he Council Institute established a National 
College for Rural Reconstruction. This is in effect an institute 
for training of three categories of personnel in public admhiistra- 
tion, which was made j>ossible by the removal of the Institute's 
resources from Kweichow to Szechuen. The newly constituted 
college webS provided with Tachu, the tenth prefectural area of 
the province, as its <‘ommumty field and immediately inaugurated 
post-entry training of two types: an A type for senior adminis- 
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trators consisting of mature men, many of whom bad received 
tlielr training abroad and bad held administrative posts in China. 
The secoiid, B type, was for young graduates to constitute 
junior personnel. In addition, it is expected that opportunity 
■would afford in 1941 for reaffiliation vith universities -who bad 
located themselves in the province, in order to renew under- 
graduate training. The reconstituted institute, in its training- 
research programme, retains the six departments which were 
established in Shantung. Its non-routine-administration budget, 
however, has had to be reduced to approximately, Es.2| lakhs per 
annum. 

One of the most signiffcant war reconstruction developments 
of the Government has been Industrial Co-operation. China's 
modern industry had become established only near the treaty 
ports and this v^as the area occupied by the Japanese within the 
first 12 months of the China Incident. Free China could only 
remain free provided, in addition to war supplies she could assure 
a minimimi of essential consumer goods. Circumstances of 
transport and of particularly finance would have made imjjort 
almost prohibitive. Fortunately the imagination and foresight 
of a half a dozen private individuals were able to bring together 
the two essentials required for the establishment of industrial 
co-operation, namely, tools and trained workers. A significant 
quantity of the former were evacuated to the interior from the 
coast by Hereulian effort. There were hundreds of mechanics of 
various categories among the thousands of refugees and these 
were registered and assigned to specific functions. Initially the 
movement got under way through private funds collected by the 
small handful of enthusiasts whose demonstration was sufficient 
to * prime the pump’ in obtaining Government support. In less 
than three years, some 1,700 societies with 23,000 members have 
become established with a monthly production of eight million 
Chinese dollars. The dependants of these members number 
200,000. The products come under ten main categories and ai-e 
meeting an important part of the nation’s military and industrial 
needs. It is expected that the eventual establishment of 30,000 
of these co-operatives will provide an economic base which would 
make China relatively independent of most of the essential 
items hitherto imported. 

Many of these industrial co-operatives have formed also 
supply and marketing departments. The movement has been 
fortunate to enlist foreign expert advice on technical matters and 
some degree of research. These emergency societies will 
undoubtedly lead to a future national federation after the war. 
Groups of them have already formed Unions, the various depart- 
ments of which are linking up with, Farmers’ Societies for the 
purchase of raw materials, and it is hoped that this will result in 
the permanent establishment of numerous Consumers’ Societies, 
and bring about the completion of the co-operative circle, with 
6b ■ 
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the pre-war credit and marketing societies. Another ancillary 
activity, although possibty as significant as the establishment of 
industrial co-operation itself is its development of edn cation. 
The Chinese co-operative law decrees that five per cent of the 
profits must be utilized for a common good fund. The industrial 
co-operatives are providing ten per cent for schemes of education 
and w^elfare. This education is remarkable in that it emphasizes 
manual skill and science as well as literar}?’ and social activities 
in the group. There has been an additional problem to solve in 
meeting the necessity, particularly under the war-time conditions^ 
to train staff for the rapidly expanding industrial co-operation 
movement and which has been initiated under almost insuperable 
difiieultics in seven regional institutes, where orgciiiized courses 
for 10-12 weeks are given as px^eliminary to 'post -entry’ 
training in the co-operatives themselves. 

Differences between China and India. 

Rural reconstruction to overcome the lag btdwiHUi 
Medievalism and the utilization of modern knowledge cannot be 
successful if dependent entirely upon cash purchase. The 
latter on account of low economic conditions and inadequate 
purchasing poiver must be limited largely to providing the 
training of self-help v'orkers and their supervision together with 
necessary additional technical functions which cannot be pro- 
vided through voluntary effort. The recognition of this principle 
came early in the Chinese experience as it has here also in India. 
But in China there are two fundamental differences — ^that 
snx^ervisioii through cash x>^iFchase is functional and specific 
rather than general and non-specific as in India and that training 
of voluntary workers is chiefly through driUs while lectures are 
limitcxi entirely to demonstration as the reconstruction worker 
can be trained successfully only by action and never through 
talk. The formta* difference requires amplification. The specific 
jirobleni of recoiivStriK^ion is jiostiilated as follows: Kiioviedge 
of better seeds, of improved animal husbandry, of successful 
methot s of co-o|)eration, of control of causes of excess mortality 
clue to gastro-intestinal disease, malaria, smaUpox, etc., is avail- 
able, but the problem is development of methods which will 
bring the knowledge 'within the practice of the individual villager. 
It ^\'ould seem that the trend in India, referring to Bengal 
partkailariy, is to select trainees from groups of villagers in 
each ikmia who will each be provided with a smattering of 
knowledge in all fields during the period of a few weeks in camp 
and upon return to their respective villages will be res^xirisible 
for initiating new practices in these fields into the daily lives 
of the villagers. Supervision of these peripheral and voluntary 
workers comes through the Circle Officer, who possibly may 
contact each trainee once a month or at longer intervals. This 
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Circle Dilicer himself is a general administrator, who has not 
had teehnic^al training in any specific field. Consequently, 
while possessing an intelligent realization of the pi oblenis 
involved he must refer technical matters for solution to the duly 
constituted authority somew^here between him and the Divisional 
Centre with all the delays attendant in India: upon instituting a 
new file and securing action. However, the most serious defect 
is the absence of proved methodology in -whieh the trainee can 
bo drilled. This methodology for the purpose in view must be 
one that under technical supervision has been shown to be 
practicable of undertaking by voluntary ‘self-hel]>’ effort. It 
is insufficient, for instance, to tell the trainee that gastro-intestinal 
disease is due to soil -pollution and contaminated W'ater to be 
controlled hy sanitary night-soil disposal and safe w'ater. He 
must, himself, be given repetitive opportunity to dig latrines and 
wells. And these and other di*ill measures must have been 
previously standardized for local conditions. 

The Chinese methodology was developed along functional 
lines as being more effective under rural circumstances. 
Experience proved that a voluntary village worker with the 
limitations of his own education and the teohnicial background 
providable in a brief period could not effectively undertake seli- 
help development in more than one field; and, he could even 
then do this only if provided with constant technical supervision. 
The result of ex]>erienc 0 led to the follo’sving unit scheme of 
organization based upon an area and population that in India 
would be a subdivision. Administering this is encountered 
the first 'generar administrator, under whom were functional 
divisions designed to bring the necessary technical supervision 
to the voluntary village worker at frequent intervals. In turn, 
the village workers w^re designated by each one or two villages 
(approximately 200-300 families) for training in each major 
field pro\ided at the subdivisional centre and as stated the 
training w^as entirely drill. Supervision and technical services 
were organized in terms of the particular administrative needs of 
each field. Eor instance, the maximum number that could 
be handled by the unit of the primary health centre was found 
to be 20,000 population in a radius of 3-5 miles, wdiereas the 
primary peripheral units of agriculture and of co-operation w ere 
4-5 times this area and population. There is no time to describe 
the detailed administration of even one field. But the following 
summary of the public health may illustrate the principle in 
question. Self-help in the village W’-as represented bj;^ three 
individuals : the voluntary health irorker, the sehool teacher, and 
the Alaib Each received a period of drill at the secondary 
subdivisional centre in previously defined standardized routines. 
The technical staff at each primary health centre consisted of 
w^hat in India would, be designated a Sub- Assistant Surgeon, a 
Visitor, and a Dresser-compounder. These had received drill 
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training at a district base. The primary centre personnel 
discharged their curative functions in the mornings to the 
patients laigely referred from tiae village health workers and 
in the afternoons rotated through the 15 or 20 villages to under- 
take supervisory technical functions chiefly preventive. The 
primary centre staff returned to the subdivisional secondary 
centre over the week-ends for 'post-entry’ training. In the 
meantime the type of personnel at the secondary sub- 

divisional centre spent part of the week supervising the primary 
centres. Similarly, the, village workers, as ckcumstances 
demanded, attended the primary centres for conferences, and 
once a year returned to the secondary centre generally during 
New Year’s. The cost of such a health administration was 
approximately 15 Chinese cents |>er annum or between 2-3 annas 
per capita, taking the purobasing power of the rupee as equivalent 
to the Chinese dollar. 

The mechanism of rural reconstruction as eventually 
stabilized was to take the subdivision (hsien) as the unit of 
operation and to set-up the secondary centre at the subdivisional 
headquarters. This included technical personnel and facilities 
for each of the social fields. Mass education was the vehicle 
through which other reconstruction activities w'ere built around. 
Experience proved that little value could result from education 
of adults after the age of 30 years and consequently mass 
education was limited to adolescents and young-adults. The 
products of enlucation were ednstituted into a self-governing 
village association who selected individual members to be 
sent to the secondaiw^ centres for training in the separate fields 
and then upon completion of training were made responsible fox 
the extension of activities in that fielcl within the village. As has 
already been indicated, in each field the vohintary w'orkers 
were provided with standardissed plans which were sui>er vised 
from the primary technical centre of each administration. It 
was considered that the initial stage of reconstruction was 
paSvsed when the village in question had reached the level of 
constituting its own primary school, the teachers for which, 
r6>gardless of previous conventional training, were given additional 
instruction at the Normal School at the secondary centre. 
Stabilization of reconstruction required the period necessary 
until ihe products of these schools could take their place in the 
community. The i)edagogic motive within the school was one 
whereby the pupils reduplicated various activities of community 
life in theff school syllabus particularly in agriculture, co- 
o]ieration, health, and civics. 

The characteristics consequently of Chinese reconstruction 
are : — 

(a) Specifically trained voluntary self-help in the villages 
for each major social function to be reconstructed. 
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(b) Weekly supervision of voluntar}^ workers in each field 

by specialized technical officers. 

(c) Administration organized by specialized function 

from the secondary subdivisional centre through 
to primary centres in the villages. The first 
generalized officer met with was the one administer- 
ing a subdivision. 

(d) The development of administrative methodology is 

the responsibility of universities who themselves 
control large units of population for the purpose of 
determining practical means of apxilyiiig basic 
knowledge for the \yelfare of the individuals in the 
community. The university is naturally also 
responsible for training the senior administrative 
officers in each major field of application of 
knowledge. The junior personnel are trained 
locally at the district base while the village 
workers receive their training at the subdivisional 
secondary centre. 

The equipment and methodology of activities from the sub- 
divisional base to the village were standardized. 

The primary function of reconstruction in China was to 
initiate and to co-ordinate interested and duly constituted 
organizations and institutions to the joint solution of social- 
economic problems of the villages. Reconstruction administra- 
tion did not include the responsibility either of solving the 
technical problems, which were considered to be a responsibility 
of institutions, or of administering activities that was the 
responsibility of duly constituted technical administrations. 
This policy seems significantly different on both counts from that 
developing in India, where reconstruction qua reconstruction 
not only itself attempts to develop the methodology to solve the 
social-economic problems but is even undertaking administration 
duplicating duly constituted administration. This policy is 
wholly untenable and ’will have to be revised if reconstruction 
in India is to produce significant results. 

This foregoing difference in the two policies of organization 
and administration in China and India may be summarized as 
flexible technical judgment versus rule of thumb orthodoxy. 
There can never be a doubt as to which is the more resultful 
when it is a question of fixed programme of files and procedures 
against deeper technical discipline based upon strategy and 
planning. 
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Studies in the Pueanig Recoeds on Hindu Rites and' 
Customs. By R. C. Hazea, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in 
Sanskrit, University of Dacca. Published by the University 
of Dacca, Bulletin No. XX, 1940, pp. 367. 

This work was approved as a thesis for the Ph.D. degree by 
the University of Dacca in 1936. In it the author has made a 
careful study of those chapters of the puranas that deal with 
Hindu rites and customs. His aim is to describe the vicissitudes 
of Hindu socio-religious life during different historical periods in 
the past. Dr. Hazra’s book is divided into three sections. In 
the first, the chronology of the relevant puranic chapters has been 
considered ; in the second, the different stages of development of 
Hindu religious rites have been discussed and the third section 
consists of an appendix giving a list of references to puranic 
texts quoted by the authors of the smHii books. The preparation 
of this list must have involved a tremendous amount of labour 
on the part of the author. These passages form the source 
material of Dr. Hazra’s book. This section will prove to be 
extremely useful to future scholars working on this or on some 
allied problem. Dr. Hazra has tried to determine the chronology 
of the puranic chapters that deal with social order and religious 
practice by correlating their contents to the various works on 
smrti. For the dates of the smrti works he has generally relied 
on the findings of Mr, P. V. Kane as described in the latter’s 
History of Dhannasastra^Yol.l, 

Dr. Hazra deserves the highest praise for the diligent care 
hc^ has taken in collating the original puranic texts -with the 
quotations found in the smrtis but it is to be regretted that he 
has not been able to do full justice to his own material. One 
naturally expects that a scholar who deals with topics discussed 
hy the puranas should have a fairly accurate conception of the 
nature of these books. This is a question of fundamental 
importance. Dr. Hazra’s notion of the puranas is open to 
serious criticism. He has failed to recognize the distinction 
between the purana and the mahapurana although the topics 
discussed respectively by these two classes of books have been 
definitely stated in more than one place by the authors of the 
puranas themselves and are known to Dr. Hazra. These passages 
^dll enable any one to see that the puranas in their pure form do 
not exist as separate books at present. They have been merged 
in the mahapuranas. It is, however, quite easy for anybody 
interested in the subject to separate the pure puranic portion, by 
the five vreli-known characteristics of sarga, pratisarga, vam^a, 
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maavaiitam and vam^fcuearita, from the other materials, viz., 
deseiiptiotts of religious rites, etc.. , forming the rest of the topics of 
the mahapurana. It seems further that the author has no clear 
notion of the five topics of the purana and the relations they hear 
to one another. One should know exactly why these five topics 
are grouped together in the puranas before one can confidently 
assert that he has understood the full value of the puranic 
material. 

The author has uncritically followed the European scholars 
in translating ^pratisarga’ as ‘re-creation’ and ‘manvantara’ as 
‘cosmic cycle’. As a matter of fact ‘pratisarga’ as a topic of the 
puranas means ‘dissolution of the creation’ and not ‘re-creation’ 
or ‘secondary creation’. The dissolution of the universe has 
been described in Vayu, Chapter 102, under the heading 
‘pratyahara’. ‘Pratyahara’ is the same as ‘pratisarga’ as will 
be seen from the use of the latter term in the same chapter in 
slokas, 46, 63, 131, 132, 133 and 135. If the author had taken 
pains to read the topics considered under ‘manvantara’ he would 
have immediately seen that this term is a technical one indicating 
time scales. The ancient puranakaras have described in connec- 
tion with manvantara the time scales they employed for various 
purposes and their methods of indicating chronology. In fact it 
is clearly stated in Va 3 ru, I. 79, that manvantara deals with the 
knowledge or information about time. The term manvantara 
has also been used to denote the- period of one manu. There 
are fourteen manu periods in each ‘kalpa’ cycle which has been 
conceived on two scales, viz., ‘human’ and ‘divine’. It is the 
‘divine’ kalpa only that may be called a cosmic cycle. 

The author is under the impression that the sources of the 
five different topics discussed in the puranas are to be traced 
to tales, anecdotes, songs, lores, etc. (see p. 4). In support of 
this view he has quoted a sloka from the puranas. This sloka 
with slight variants is to be found in Visnu, Vayu, etc. The 
Visiiu sloka is as follows: — 

akhyanais capyupakhyanair gathabhih kalpa^udhibhih 

puranasamhitam cakre puranarthavisaradah. 

—Vis., III. 6, 16. 

The author has taken this Soka to mean that tales, anecdotes, 
etc., ‘were used by Vyasa in compiling the original purana’ 
(pp. 4, 5). The correct meaning of the ^loka is that Vyasa 
complied a puranasamhita (a puranic collection and not an 
original purana) and added to it the material derived from tak-is, 
lores, etc., or in other words he converted the puranas into a 
mahapurana. The third case inflexion in the words ‘ akhyanaib 
etc. , in theiloka does not signify ‘ by means of’ but ‘together with ’ 
akhyana, etc. (see Sridharabha^ya on the ^loka). Having 
failed to distinguish between the true nature of the puranic and 
that of the non-puranic materials in the mahapurana it was easy 
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for the author to assert that ‘the present puranas have practically 
turned into smrti codes’ (p. 5)* According to the puranakaras 
the piiranic material proper was collected not from tales and 
traditions but from personal observations of reliable persons 
known as sutas (Vayii, I. 31-32, 4. 8, 99. 213; Mats^^a, 164. 16-18; 
Erahmanda, 1. 21). That the puranas contain records of past 
events is to be seen also from Vayu, I. 201, and Matsya, 53. 71 
ilokas."" ■ ■■ 

Besides the five puranic topics the mahapuranas deal with 
visarga or secondary creation, means of livelihood, the incarnation 
of God for the purpose of maintaining religious and social order, 
the manifestations of prakrti and the supreme Brahma. The 
descriptions of various religious rites and customs prevalent at 
different times thus form the legitimate subject-matter of the 
mahapuranas. The mahapuranas have been classified under 
three heads according as they give prominence to Brahm.a, 
Visnii or ^iva, not for any sectarian purpose but as specialized 
records of beliefs and customs with reference to the three aspects 
of the Godhead. It is certainly true that devotees of particular 
sects have utilized different mahapuranas for the furtherance of 
their own faith. 

The author is under the impression that the determination 
of the date of composition of a puranic chapter vill enable him 
to fix the elironology of the socio-religious events discussed in the 
chapter. The mahapuranas, according to their own statement, 
have been repeatedly redacted at different periods, and ancient 
materials have found place in comparatively recent writings. 
For instance, in the third book, eighth chapter of Visnupurana, 
Maitreya asks Parasara a certain socio-religious question. 
Para^ara replies that in ancient times King Sagara asked this very 
question of Oiirva and that he will repeat Ourva’s teachings to 
Sagara in answer to Maitreya’s question. The presximption is 
that in this chapter an ancient tradition has been preserved, and 
it will be very hazardous to assert that the date of composition 
of this chapter denotes the time when the customs described 
therein were prevalent. Our author has taken no pains to 
avoid this fallacy. It is unjustifiable to assume, as the author 
has done, that the descriptions of the Kali age refer especially to 
the disorganization of the society in the post-Buddhistic period. 
As a matter of fact the original Kali and the Kalki traditions 
refer to a much earlier period. The puranic Kali age started at 
the time of Yudhisthira and according to the KaU?:ipurana the 
exploits of Kalki were events of the past. It says Kalki married 
the daughter of king Brhadratha, took king Visakhayupa as his 
ally and killed king Suddhodana and all mlecehas, yavanas and 
other heretics and restored dharma on this earth. (Kalki, 
1. 4. 30 ; 2. 1. 25; 2. 3. 76; 2. 7. 28.) The names of these kings 
are to be found in the puranic dynastic lists and they had 
flourished long before Buddha. 
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The atitlior believes that the purana texts were written as a 
whole at some tiine or other and therefore whatever was added 
later should be considered as interpolation. Had the author 
appreciated the true nature of the puranas he would have seen 
that it was the aim of the puranakaras as honest recorders of 
events to keep the puranas up to date by the addition of fresh 
material. In some eases the names of the successive redactors 
have been mentioned in the puranas themselves. Unfortunately 
the sources that fed the puranas dried up some time after the 
Andhras and the later efforts to keep the puranas living were of a 
sporadic nature. The mention of such comparatively recent 
events as the reign of Queen Victoria in the Bhavisya Purana 
by some unknown redactor is thus quite in keeping with the 
spirit of the puranas. Therefore, the question of chronology of 
any particular chapter of any purana is to be considered an 
useful problem only so long as it helps us to find the chronology 
of the events and customs described therein. 

Wherever Dr. Hazra has found a similarity of language in 
the description of events or a similarity of events themselves in 
two different puranas he has jumped to the conclusion that the 
one must have borrowed from the other. Dr. Hazra forgets the 
possibility of a common source, such as a prevalent tradition or 
the descriptions given by the sutas from whom the puranakaras, 
according to their own statements, got their materials. 
Dr. Hazra writes: ‘Many myths and legends, which are found in 
a concise and older form in the Visnu-p. appear in the Bhagavata 
in a much enlarged and elaborate version .... In the 
Bhagavata there are stories which are not found in the Visnu 

Prom all this it appears that the Visnu-p. is older than 

the Bhagavata’ (p, 22). It is needless to point out the logical 
fallacy that underlies such deductions from negative premises 
but unfortunately this is a favourite style of argument of the 
author. 

Wherever in any purana Dr. Hazra has been unable to trace 
a connection between a previous description and an immediately 
succeeding one he has supposed that interpolations have occurred. 
I quote a typical example, ‘Again, in Mat. 50, 68-71 (Va. 99, 
260-263 ; the Vayu differs in readings in several places) the sages, 
wishing to hear of the future, put to Suta several questions 
about (1) future kings — ^their names and the periods of their 
reigns, and (2) the future ages — ^their characteristic signs, their 
merits and defects, and the happiness and miseries of the people 
during these ages. Consequently Suta, promising to narrate to 
them the future Kali age, the future Manvantaras and the future 
kingships, begins with the future kings and answers all the 
questions in Mat. 50 (verses 77 to the end = Va. 99, 270-280a) 
and 271-273 (= Va, 99, 281, to the end). About the future 
Manvantaras, which Suta himself wants to narrate nothing 
is said in the Matsya-p. whereas in the Vayu these are dealt 
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with in the following chapter (i.e. chapter 100). From these 
disagreements between the two puranas it follows that the 
Matsya-p. borrowed only those chapters from the Vayu which 
it found necessary without caring for the lines containing 
references to other chapters of the V%u’ (pp. 29-30). In the 
first place it is not correct to say that Matsya-purana has not 
dealt with future manvantaras. In Chapter 51 which follows 
the one containing the sutas’ promise we do find a description of 
the future manvantaras as promised by the siita. Then again 
in Chapter 9 also of the Matsya-purana future manvantaras have 
been described. Br. Hazra would have us believe that the inter- 
polators must have been very foolish people as they even failed 
to efface the lines containing tell-tale references. 

In another place the author writes : Hhus the unknown inter- 
polator creates an opportunity for himseff to insert some of the 
chapters of the Kurma-p. In doing so he has tried to efface the 
Saiva stamp which these chapters bear. Thus in a few places 
the names of feva have been replaced conveniently by those of 
Visnu, V'hile in many other places the names of the god have 
been retained intact' (p. 111). 

It seems that according to our learned author it was not only 
the interpolators that showed a curious admixture of foolishness 
and carelessness but also the smrti authors showed similar traits. 
He WTites : ^ The few cases, in which the verses quoted by Hemadri 
from the Bhavisya-p., are found in the tJttara Parvan, must be 
due to the confusion between the titles ‘'Bhavi^ya'' and 
Bhavisyottara " * (p. 170). According to the author although 
some of the smrti vTiters knew the apocr;yq>hal character of the 
present Brabma-purana still they quoted from it. They were 
foolish enough to believe in the authoritativeness of the 
upapuranas and to give them the same importance as the 
mahapuranas as sources of dharma (pp. 146, 151). The attitude, 
seen in some modern scholars, of considering puranakaras and 
other ancient authors as foolish and careless persons incapable of 
even simple calculations, indulging in all sorts of exaggerations 
for the purpose of deceiving people and unable to guard them- 
selves against inconsistencies which even a child w’ould detect, is 
indeed curious. 

In Part II of his book the author, in trying to give a de- 
scription of the Hindu society and the different stages in the 
development of puranic rites and customs, has depended generally 
on non-puranic sources; he has merely reflected the well-known 
views of the European scholars. The author's wrong ideas of 
the nature of the puranas and his unfamiliarity with the broad 
principles of the Hindu religion and of the relations existing 
among the vedas, the smrtis and the puranas, have landed him 
in a pitfall in many places. European scholars have been 
familiar with the history of an almost continuous enmity between 
the Church and the State in their own country and they have 
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naturally asstmed from the. record of a few quarrels between a 
Brabinana priest and ICsatriya ruler that in India also there must 
have been a similar eternal opposition between the Brahmanas 
and the Ksatriyas; their personal attitude towards the caste 
system and towards the supremacy enjoyed by the Brahmanas 
in certain affairs of life made them readily believe in the anti- 
thesis, brahininical and non-brahminical, which they have 
ridden to death. It is a pity that some Indian scholars should 
allow themselves to be dominated by such views. 

The absence of critical insight on the part of the author has 
resulted in his making contradictory statements at several places. 
He writes on p. 252, "From what has been said above it is clear 
that in the Puranas the Brahmans adopt every possible means to 
make the people bounteous to themselves. They are not, how- 
ever, satisfied with this even. They become so greedy for gifts 
that they call upon the administrative power of the king to 
force the people to he charitable to themselves in normal times 
as well as in famines . . . The avaricious character of the gift- 
seeking Brahmans seems also to be indicated by the stories of 
fatal quarrels over the possessions of gifts’. In p. 255, however, 
the author draws quite a different picture. ‘In spite of all their 
preachings for gifts, the Brahmans seem never to have ignored 
the ideal of simplicity tod asceticism. They formulate that a 
Brahman should live a simple life in which excess of wealth should 
have no place. He should not be greedy, nor should he be 
anxious for the acceptance of gifts, because greed of money 
causes degradation. He . should accept from others only the 
amount which will give him a bare subsistence . . . they are to 
spend it for the mamtenance of their dependents, for the worship 
of gods, for entertaining guests, for performing sacrifices and for 
making gifts, but never for enjoyment.’ 

Iiiferences, deductions and interpretations are not the 
author’s strong points but the book will be considered valuable 
for its apx>endix. 


G. Bose. 
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The Saktal Insubbection of 1855-67* — By Kalikestkae 
Datta, M.A., Ph.D. Published by the University of 
Calcutta, 1940. 

Dr. Datta deserves our thanks for drawing attention to the 
! little known Santal Insurrection. Historians are divided 

= between those who can see a pattern in the seqixence of events, 

and those to whom the pattern remains hidden. This story at 
' least points a moral, that even the humblest subjects of a country 

are affected by changes in the government. Unlike the Sepoy 
mutiny, the Santal rising was not in its origin anti-British, 
i nevortheiess it was a result of the spread of British power in 

; India. The extension of the reign of law and order gave more 

security to the projjertied classes, and so far as the Santals were 
concerned, legalised the rapacity of the money lenders into 
whose clutches they were falling. The administration was 
; inexperienced in the art of protecting special classes of people, 

; and a widespread breakdown of authority resulted. All this 

has been well brought out by Dr. Datta, who also devotes most 
I of his |)ages to an account of the outbreak and progress of the 

I insurrection, and the measures taken to suppress it. He has 

! assiduously searched record rooms in Bhagalpur and Dumka, 

I and has also unearthed some contemporary manuscripts in 

I Bengali and Hindi, w’^hich portray vividly the hysteria which 

I prevailed in the bazaars of W’^hat is now the Santal Parganas in 

I the rainy season of 1855. It is hard to escape a feeling, however, 

I that the actual events of the insurrection, and government 

i measures for suppressing it were of little significance in themselves. 

The occasional clashes between troops and the hordes of primi- 
I tively armed rioters (for that is what they w^ere in fact), hardly 

deserve to be treated seriously as military operations. 

We confess to being disappointed with Chapter IV, entitled 
^ ‘Sequel to the Insurrection’. Not only was the Government 

(convinced of ‘the necessity of adopting promi)t measures to 
bring Santali areas under an effective administrative contror, 
but the creation of a non-regulation district led to the possibility 
of Government rt^garding itself as the trustee of the Santal, and 
so setting up a system of administration suited to primitive 
people. How far this opportunity has been successfully used is 
another matter and on© which we could scarcely expect to find 
debated in a history of the insuiTection. There is not sufficient 
recognition of the fact that there are very considerable Santal 
areas outside the area in which the distixrbanees took x>lace, 
in whirh the Santals continued to live for many decades tender 
difficulties which were removed for their brethren in the Santal 
Parganas as a result of the insmrection. It is not entirely" 
accurate to |)ieture the direction of missionary activity to the 
aboriginals as one of the important results of the insurrection. 
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Tile E.ev. James Phillips, of Midnapur, had by 1852 published 
'An Introduction to the Santali Language’. 

The student of Santal culture wiU be merely tantalized by 
this book. To take one example, from several that might be 
chosen, there is the twice repeated reference to the Santals 
making use of ‘poisoned arrow^s’. What is the authority for 
this statement, and can it be trusted ? So far as the reviewer 
is aware the art of poisoning the tips of arrows is unknouii to 
the Santals of to-day, nor do they appear to have any tradition 
of such an accomplishment in the past. Have we here a clue 
to some little knovm and hitherto unsuspected trait in Santal 
culture, or is the statement based on evidence which camiot be 
(ethnologioally) trusted ? One could have wished for more 
treatment of those features of the rising which would throw light 
on the psychology of primitive mass movements. Perhaps the 
available records are too meagre to yield much result, but it is 
a pity that the invaluable narrative of Chotrae Desman jhi, a 
Santal, who as a boy of fourteen or fifteen took part in the rising, 
is apparently unknown to the author. (It is published only in 
Santali, at the Benagaria Mssion Press.) 

There are several appendices which considerably enhance 
the value of the book, and we are grateful too for the useful 
index. 


W. J. CULSHAW. 
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Rgveda: Volume I (Astakas 1 and 2, pp. 10+478). Trans- 
lated INTO Telugu by Shri B. Mallayya Sastrt. 

Published by the Vinayashram, Guntur Dt., Andhra Desh, 

Price Rs.2-8. 

The long-awaited Telugu translation of Rgveda has come 
out for the first time from the nationalistic ^Tna^^ashram, one 
of whose fundamental aims is to publish in Telugu all the sacred 
books of the Orient. 

This volume enables many a laj^man to have a peep into 
the ancient culture of Hindusthan. The original text is given 
with the smm^ accompanied by a faithful rendering of Sayana’s 
immortal commentary. Here and there the translation affoids 
some difficulty in anvaya, owing to the mixing up of the gram- 
matical and the colloquial dialects, so common with the Sanskrit 
scholars of Andhra Besh. The language is lucid, despite its 
archaisms. 

Naturally enough, being the first of its lot, a good number 
of uiwanton things have crept into the text, which, we hope, will 
be remedied in the subsequent volumes. The omission of the 
padajMtha, even in the first edition, causes much regret to the 
students of Vedic literature and culture. So far an edition of 
Rgveda without padapdtha Avas considered to be above uncer- 
tainty, for it is the latter that makes many a Ek easy of under- 
standing, despite a faithful translation. The complexity of the 
situation has been enhanced by the improper spacing given 
throughout. Curiously enough some mistakes have crept even 
into the text as in 1, 4. 3 for 1.4. 10 for 

1. 9, 1 for 1. 10. 5 for 

and so on. 

Lack of proper accentuation, as in 1. 12, 9, distinguishes 
some. VOicii our ancients handed down the text with proj)er 
padapdtha and svara, from generation to generation with some 
belief in its sanctity, it WDuid have been better if all errors were 
avokled at least in the Bk text. We hope these things will be 
propeii^y taken care of in the subsequent editions. 

Anyhow, the text is a valuable addition to the ikndhra 
Sarasvat, as it serves as an inspiring text for the educationists 
and the literary people to undertake some more editions of the 
Rgveda in the future. In the preface we are promised that the 
vimvs of the modern interpreters and of some other ancient 
conmientators, together with the Translator’s view-s, will appear 
in the last volume, w'hich, wffien it is published, will be a really 
notew'orthy original contribution in the field of Vedic exegetics 
in Telugu. 


P. S. Sastri. 



